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Notes of the Week 


Sir Thomas Jackson 


The return from captivity in enemy 
hands of the statue of Sir Thomas Jackson 
and the restoration of the twin bronze 
lions flanking the portals of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank recall the great 
achievements of a personality that for 
over a quarter of a century dominated 
the economic and financial life of the 
Colony. 


From his pedestal standing between 
the bustling activities of the magnificent 
harbour and the lofty pile of the new 
bank building Sir Thomas might well 
look around and exclaim: ‘‘ Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius ’’. 


He had indeed reared a monument 
more lasting then bronze. For over 
twenty six years he presided over the 
destinies of the Hongkong and Shanghui 
Bank and steered its course from com- 
paratively modest beginnings through 
crises and vicissitudes and left it firmly 
established as one of the most influential 
financial institutions in the Far East. 


Sir Thomas was one of these Irish- 
men whose flair for administration, 
breadth of vision and strength of 
character have left their abiding mark 
on the British Empire outside their own 
country. Born at Croosmaglen in Ireland 
he joined the Bank of Ireland at Belfast 
in 1860 at the age of nineteen and in 
1864 came out to the East in the service 
of the Agra Bank. In 1876 he came to 
Hongkong and became Chief Manager of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank twelve 
years after the foundation of the Bank 
at a time when its fortunes after a most 
promising start had not yet been firmly 
established. 


The Bank had been founded in 1864 
as the result of the patriofic feeling of 
local: merchants who felt the need of a 
British bank with its home in the Colony 
to serve the financial needs of the mer- 
chant houses engaged in the China trade. 
A prospectus was issued by the firm of 
Dent & Co. one of the princely houses 
of the period and the newly formed Bank 
opened for business at Wardley House 
in Hongkong in April 1865 with branches 
in London and Shanghai. Its share 
capital which now is HK$20,000,000 
started at five million dollars in 20,000 
shares of 250 dollars each of which 125 
dollars were paid up. 


What contributed to the success of 
the Bank more than anything else was 
the broad spirit which animated the 
founders and its directorate. The Pro- 
visional Committee who were practically 
the founders included Hon. F. Chomley 
of Dent & Co., A. F. Heard of the noted 
house of Heard & Co., Thomas Sutherland, 
the great head of the P. & O. company, 
the head of the Suez Canal and the 
patron of half a hundred institutions, 
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D. Lapraik, the founder of Douglas & 
Co., H. B. Lemann, of Gilman & Oo., 
Arthur Sassoon, William Adamson of the 
Borneo Company, Pallanjee Framjee and 
Rustomjee Dhunjeeshaw. 


The first years of the Bank’s history 
coincided with the extraordinary impetus 
given to the trade of the Far East by 
the opening of the Suez Canal. But 
while the new bank grew Agra and the 
Commercial Banks collapsed and others 
were afiected by crises between the years 
1864 and 1872. The confidence which 
was placed in the new Bank was shown 
by the fact that in 1874 it embarked on 
the broad policy of assisting the develop- 
ment of China’s internal economy by 
giving the Chinese Government a loan of 
600,000 pounds sterling on the security 
of the revenue of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs. . Since then the Bank has been 
prominently identified with the flotation 
of loans for various governments in the 
Far East. It has either issued itself or 
participated in the flotation of loans for 
the Chinese Government alone amounting 
to close on £100,000,000, of which one 
fourth was provided since 1898 for the 
construction of about 2,000 miles of rail- 
ways in China. 

Following a financial depression in 
1874 and 1875 Thomas Jackson was 
introduced as Chief Manager and pro- 
ceeded to consolidate the early gains and 
progress of the Bank. His great policy 
as he described it in his own words was 
to keep the Bank ‘‘ on an even keel ”’, 
that is by keeping the liquid funds of the 
Bank in a proportionate share in gold 
and silver, the silver reserves being held 
in Eastern securities and in properties, 
the gold reserves being invested in 
London in such funds as commended 
themselves to the good judgment of 
Thomas Jackson. 


The policy of consolidation proved 
wise. In 1879 the Colony was plunged 
into a period of depression which was 
regarded as a great calamity. The 
dollar fell till it touched 3/64 and the 
tael fell below 5/-; prices rose and the 
Colony seemed paralysed. The Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank, however, 
flourished; reserves were piled up until 
the reserve fund reached half the amount 
of the paid up capital. By 1887 the 
Bank’s shares stood at 116% premium. 


In 1891 after fifteen years strenuous 
work in the Far East Jackson retired and 
joined the Committee of the Bank in 
London. Soon afterwards, however, 
Hongkong was again afflicted with a 
severe financial crisis and the master 
hand was recalled to take the helm and 
steer the Colony through the stormy 
waters. Jackson speedily relieved the 
situation and rehabilitated the monetary 
affairs of the Colony. He continued his 
duties as Chief Manager until 1902. In 
1889 Thomas Jackson was knighted by 
Queen Victoria and in 1902 he was 
created a Baronet. : 


No. 3. 


Sir Mathew Nathan in unveiling on 
February 24, 1906 the statue of Sir 
Thomas Jackson done in bronze by Mr. 
Raggi referred to the attractiveness of 
his personality, the Irish blood in him 
making him such a companionable man. 
He compared his achievements in the 
Colony with those of Swettenham in 
Malaya, and referred to him as the man 
who for twenty six. years steered the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank through 
difficulties and dangers to opulence and 
security, who tempered caution with 
equally wise boldness, and combined 
British earnestness with Irish joyfulness, 
and necessary strictness with genuine 
kindness. : 


New Constitution for Malaya 


The political atmosphere in Malaya 
has taken a definite change for the better. 
After the defeat of Japan it was 
enthus‘astically believed that Malaya 
would recover economically more quickly 
than almost any country in Asia. Then 
hopes were dimmed by the reaction to 
the impetuous policy of the Home Govy- 
ernment in pressing the Sultans of the 
Federated and Unfederated Malay States 
to accept a new constitution and by the 
profound dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which Sir Harold MacMichael en- 
deavoured to rush the Sultans into a 
surrender of their powers in order to 
secure a centraliged administration. 


Before the war Malaya was one of 
the most prosperous regions of the British 
Commonwealth and there was a measure 
of centralisation which worked fairly 
efficiently in practice. The Malays how- 
ever had no objection to a greater degree 
of centralisation. The need for more 
centralisation is obvious in a country no 
larger than England without Wales, and 
with a population of only five million, 
but with nine separate states which were 
British protectorates, each with its own 
ruler and the Straits Settlements of three 
separable units, which comprised a 
British colony. 


The Malays have taken their stand 
on two fundamental issues :— 


(1) While they agree to a greater 
degree of centralisation which 
should give the Crown all the 
administrating control which it 
needs they want clear assurance 
that the nine states are British 
Protected states and not a 
British colony, that the Malays 
are British protected persons 
and not British subjects, and 
that their primary loyalty is to 
their Sultans, and that certain 
prerogatives and the ownership 
of state lands be vested in the 
Ruler in Council and not in the 
Crown; they agree to the Sultans 
accepting British advice except 
on Malay religion and custom; 
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Plans for Anglo-Chinese Cooperation Hongkong Stock & Share 


Chinese Opinions & Suggestions 


Leading Chinese financiers and 
industrialists in Hongkong, anxious to 
promote Anglo-Chinese friendship in 
every field, emphasise that in view of 
new concepts of economic cooperation 
more companies on a 50: 50 basis ought 
to be established. Such companies 
should be formed by Chinese government 
organisations and private British indus- 
tries, with the British mainly supplying 
machinery and engineering staff while 
the Chinese sector would look after 
management. The subscription of 
capital will not meet with any difficulty 
since it will be government which will 
go into industrial promotion, naturally 
with the assistance of Chinese banks and 
technicians. 

Plants in Kowloon 

As concrete plans for the near future 

Chinese financiers mention the establish- 


(2) On the question of Malayan 
citizenship they strongly and 
reasonably oppose any sugges- 
tion that a non-Malay can have 
two loyalties—one to the country 
of his origin and another to 
Malaya itself. They have no 
objection to granting naturalisa- 
tion on the usually accepted 
principles to any foreigner of 
good standing and character who 
applies for naturalisation after 
a length of residence which 
proves intention permanently to 
settle in the country and is pre- 
pared to take the oath of loyalty. 

The latter issue raises the problem 
of the status of the Chinese many of 
whom have made Malaya their home and 
who have just claim to equal political 
rights. The difficulty lies in the conflict 
of laws whereby Chinese laws rely on 
the Jus Sanguinis. The Malays are 
uneasy about the prospect of an increas- 
ing number of immigrants who may 
become potential Malay citizens but 
whose loyalty may be primarily to their 
country of origin. 

The Colonial Office has, it is earnestly 
hoped, avoided a tragedy, just in time. 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald aided by the 
results of an independent investigation 
during the summer of this year by two 
members of Parliament, Captain David 
Gammans, and Lt.-Col. D. Rees-Williams, 
has made a number of recommendations 
which are almost certain to be accepted 
in principle whilst detailed and technical 

ints can be worked out at greater 
eisure. The main points of the recom- 
mendations are: 

(1) Instead of a Malayan Union 
there shall be established a 
Malayan Federation including 
Penang and Malacca as well as 
the nine Sultanates but exclud- 
ing Singapore; 
citizenship to be confined to 
persons who give evidence of 
intending to settle definitely and 
permanently in the country; 
instead of a Governor there shall 
be a High Commissioner for the 
Federation and more authority 
shall be reserved for the in- 
dividual Sultans. 

These changes are more of form than 
of substance. Here is now, however, 
every prospect that recognition of the 
danger of delay in rectifying a wrong 
will dispel the profound feeling of dis- 
satisfaction amongst the Malays and 
restore that trust and confidence which 
has been built up during the last century 
between the Malay and the British 
peoples. Then their combined activities 
can be directed to task of reconstruction. 


(2) 


(3) 


ment of factories, especially cotton mills, 
in Kowloon and in the Canton area. 
Kwangtung and all of South China, it 
is stressed,’ should form an area for 
Sino-British industrial development and 
mineral exploitation. ~America’s econo- 
mic hegemony over China as over the 
whole Pacific region shall not, in the 
opinion of influential Chinese in the 
Colony, comprise South China but leave 
it mainly to British enterprise to develop 
there new plants and raw material 
resources. 


It is in this light that the Colony 
of Hongkong should maintain itself, and 
that British trade and engineering skill 
could fertilise the adjacent areas of 
China. 


The Long View 


If one takes a long view of 
Anglo-Chinese economic cooperation the 
outlook is very bright. In China con- 
tinue to be at the moment very disturbed 
conditions but eventually this country 
will emerge as one of the leading pro- 
ducers and consumers in the modern 
world. When this time comes, that is 
to say when China will enjoy a unified 
and democratic government, China will 
be fast in gaining lost ground. Then 
defaulted foreign loans will be paid back 
and China will become a good risk to 
invest in. 


On the other hand, Britain, the 
Dominions and the whole Empire will in 
the process of their rapid production 
increases and under pressure of world 
competition seek to intensify their 
exports to every corner of the globe. It 
is probably in this anticipation of 
developments during the next five or ten 
years that the British Trade Mission has 
come to China. Long range planning 
on the basis of cooperation between 
government organisations at Nanking 
and British enterprise is, in the opinion 
of Chinese financiers, the major purpose 
of the said Mission. 


Hydro-electric Power 


Some plans have been discussed here 
about the erection of dams in the East 
and West River areas so as to safeguard 
the country against the recurrent 
disastrous floods. In this connection the 
building of hydro-electric power plants 
has been mooted. However if such pro- 
jects ever enter into a realisable stage, 
only the Nanking government could 
tackle such development plans; the Pro- 
vincial authorities are not competent to 
deal with an electrification promotion 
plan of that extent and importance. 


Hongkong University 


_ Another important step for promo- 
tion of Anglo-Chinese cooperation is 
education and cultural propaganda. 
Hongkong Government ought to sub- 
sidise a university with accommodation 
for several thousands of students. The 
British Government should be made to 
realise the importance of a huge univer- 
sity.in Hongkong. Here could be bred 
friends of English culture, science and 
life who would become apostles of Sino- 
British friendship. There should also 
be provided ample opportunities for 
graduates of H.K. University to proceed 
to British universities. For the less 
fortunate but gifted students free post- 
graduate studies in England should be 
arranged. The activities of the British 
Council in China are steps in the right 
direction. 


Many public spirited Chinese would 
gladly come forward to help making 
H.K. University a grand educational 
institution in the East. 


The amalgamation of Hongkong 
Stock Exchange and Hongkong Share- 
brokers Association will be a fact within 
another five weeks. Before the amal- 
gamation it is necessary that both 
organisations conform to certain legal 
requirements, liquidation being one of 
them. Stock Exchange is about to be 
wound up according to the decision of 
members on Oct. 7. The meeting of 
Sharebrokers will be held shortly when 
also voluntary liquidation will be decided 
upon. When the two organisations will 
be ready to unite and form a new Stock 
Exchange of Hongkong, Government 
will, it is hoped, bring in an Ordinance 
requiring all brokers to be licensed. 
This measure will do away with the 
many black market runners and bucket 
shop operators now infesting the local 
market. Government will have to 
recognise the new Exchange and exert 
some measure of control. 


Far East Financial Centre 


Prospects are excellent that Hong- 
kong will become the financial centre of 
the Far East. There is much interest 
among industrialists of any nationality 
to start manufacturing here, and local, 
Shanghai and other banks abroad are 
investigating with a view to promoting 
and financing of new industries. 


The volume of share trading on the 
market which which is not yet officially 
declared open exceeds considerably the 
prewar volume, and transactions will 
increase very much when all restrictions, 
principally the Moratorium, will be 
lifted. More and more British companies 
move to Hongkong and their shares, 
previously listed in Shanghai, will be 
transacted here. 


Chinese government loans and Rail- 
way Bonds which were dealt in before 
the war mostly on the London and 
Shanghai Exchanges will also be trans- 
acted in Hongkong. The Hongkong 
Government, as has been indicated, will 
also float one or more loans (probably 
in connection with extraordinary expen- 
ditures and the construction of a modern 
airport) which will naturally enjoy 
preference among the local and Chinese 
investors. Brokers usually estimate an 
increase in business after the formal 
establishment of the Exchange of at 
least three to four times the prewar 
value. 


Stamp Duty 

The Government is considering af 
the moment the amendment of the Stamp 
Ordinance with regard to share transac- 
tions. This measure is intended to 
increase government revenue. Govern- 
ment proposals are practical and if 
adopted should attain their object with- 
out interfering with the volume of busi- 
ness which is expected to follow. It is, 
of course, necessary that the proposed 
Stamp Duty shall not be excessive so as 
to dicourage share business in prefer- 
ence to gold and commodity speculation 
from which transactions Government 
does not derive any revenue. The daily 
turnover on these speculative markets is 
very large. Government revenue from 
a moderate Stamp Duty as well as from 
Duty on transfer deeds should yield not 
much less than half a million dollars per 
year. 
pa i A A 

It is essential that plans are made 
forthwith so that Hongkong University 
will soon be expanded on a very large 
scale as is visualised by many local 
Chinese civic leaders, 
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Shanghai Chinese Shares 

were hardly traded here except by a 
few brokers in the Bonham Strand 
quarter. 


Shanghai .British Shares 

Trading was very small since the 
reoccupation of the Colony. Shanghai 
Dockyards, Ewos, Shanghai Lands were 
purchased by Shanghai. Rubber shares 
and Wheelocks sales have not occurred. 


The Local Market 


was quiet during the week under 
review with some profit-taking resulting 
in stationary prices. After strong 
advances during recent weeks some 
reaction was to.be expected which will 
probably not hold for long. There is a 
strong under-current of interest in a 
number of shares but any fresh enquiry 
finds these days little stock offering. 
China Underwriters shares are now 
double what they were a month ago. 

The problem of the Moratorium is 
continually discussed. It appears that 
all objections do not come as so many 
suppose from the Financial Secretary but 
only from the Attorney General’s office. 


Annual general meetings of Companies: 

Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. on 
Novemker 4. 

China Provident Loan & Mortgage 
Co., Ltd. on November 9 

Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
on November 12. 

The latter company will pay a $30 
dividend for the period 1940 to 1944. 
The accounts show a_ surplus of 
$3,699,046, out of which $1,200,000 will 
distributed for dividends. 

Quotations will be found in Statis- 
tical Section. 


The Real Estate Market 


As pointed out in another article 
elsewhere in this issue plans for 
modernisation of especially the Central 
district have been made. Since Hong- 
kong Land Investment is the by far 
largest real .estate company in the 
Colony the. plans. of this firm are of 
greatest interest to the public. As a 
first step, Hongkong Land Investment 
will put up three additional stories on 
Marina House, one of the finest office 
buildings in the Colony. At the same 
time the land company will rebuild the 
site where now are located St. Francis 
Hotel, several Chinese banks and a large 
law office. St. Francis Hotel is the new 
name of a very ald hotel, Connaught 
Hotel, afterwards Astor House. The 
corner site, Queen’s Road/Ice House 
Street, was bought by H.K. Land Invest- 
ment in 1940 for about HK$500,000 
while the site of St. Francis Hotel 
(which is owned by Wing On interests) 
was acquired at the same time for about 
ene million HK$. 

There are many _ enterprising 
Chinese, smaller and big companies, buy- 
ing up since several months damaged 

roperties, particularly in Kowloon. 

These buildings are at present under 
repair and several look as if completely 
rehabilitated. When ready for occupa- 
tion, these buildings will not come under 
government rent control; they will be 
rent out at such amounts as are com- 
mensurate with costs. 

Humphreys Estate & Finance Co. 
recently sold Humphreys Building in 
Tsimshatsui, Kowloon for HK$1,400,- 
000. This sale together with previous 
sales of premises on the Kowloon 
Peninsula ought to place the land com- 


GOLD SALES IN HONGKONG 


Gold imports into Hongkong will, 
by the. end of this month, total approx. 
100,000 to 110,000 taels (or Mexican 
dollar coins) which were ordered by a 
number of Chinese gold dealers through 
local foreign banks. First shipments 
arrived at around end of August and 
increased during September. There are 
still some lots held up in San Francisco 
which are expected here within another 
two to three weeks. No further imports 
of gold will be permitted by government 
so that the local market will have to 
abandon any hopes which might have 
been harboured in this respect. There 
continue to circulate rumours which make 
believe that government will revise its 
decision and will permit a certain small 
quota, probably in order to help decrease 
the local gold price. 


Mexican Gold 

The gold coins originate in Mexico. 
Some clever bankers and gold dealers in 
Hongkong realised that importation of 
Mexican gold at a price of about US$44 
per tael (coin) c.i.f. Hongkong would 
bring down the then highly inflated 
market rate, and, incidentally, will make 
the brokers and dealers rich. (Mexico 
aequired much gold from U.S. during 
war in exchange for raw material 
deliveries, the price having been the 
official U.S. Treasury rate of US$35 per 
ounce.) 

Hongkong never imported gold, the 
Colony actually was rather a conspicuous 
seller of treasure during certain periods. 
Returns of Import & Export Dept. 
showed for September an amount of 
HK $3,210,000 for treasure imports from 
Mexico. These returns however only 
comprised gold arrivals up to about 
middle of September, and it was after 
this time that the larger gold shipments 
were unloaded here. The quantity in- 
volved as per government returns has 
been around 20,000 taels. Hongkong 
trade returns probably valued the arriving 
gold at the C.I.F. price of about US$43 
per tael, computed at the official ex- 
change rate of HK$4 to US§$1, instead 
of taking the black market rate (at which 
gold had to be bought in Mexico or U.S., 
i.e. HK$5 or more to one American 


pany in a very strong financial position. 
Humphreys Estate shares will deserve 
much attention. 

There were some rumours in town 
about the sale of King’s Theatre by its 
owners to the American concern of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Only recently 
M-G-M have removed their China head- 
quarters to Hongkong. The price offer- 
ed by the American firm is said to be 
around HK§$8 millions. 

It is not unlikely that large British 
film interests, particularly the Arthur 
Rank combine, will establish themselves 
in the Colony if suitable arrangements 
can be made for a theatre. British films 
have quite successfully conquered audi- 
ences which previously where entirely 
under the Hollywood spell. 

The Stock Exchange Building is 
now on sale and Messrs. Johnson, Stokes 
& Master will conduct the purchase 
which will ‘be concluded before the end 
of November. After the liquidation of 
Stock Exchange, the premises were 
offered for sale. The large hall on the 
groundfloor will form a special attrac- 
tion and will probably help selling the 
house for something around HK$3} 
millions. 

Several Shanghai residents, both 
Europeans and Chinese, are interested in 
buying suitable residences both on the 
Island and in the Kowloon Tong area. 


dollar). The value of the total gold 
order will exceed US$4 million. 

The local banks bought gold at 
US$41 f.o.b, Mexico, charged a very 
moderate commission, and added freight 
and insurance charges, which finally 
increased the f.o.b. price by about 7%, 
1.e. US$43 to 44 per tael (that is 1.33 
oz. avdp.). 


The effect on the local market 

when first Mexican gold coins were 
sold was very salutory, prices went down 
and eventually reached a level safely 
under HK $300 per tael. This meant an 
equivalent of US$60 per tael if one 
ealeulates on the basis of an average open 
market rate of HK$5. At last week’s 
price of about HK $4.65 (unofficial T.T. 
rate on New York) and an average price 
of HK $290 per tael, the equivalent price 
was US$63. 

Another effect of the plentiful gold 
imports was the virtual suspension of 
forward gold quotations which prior to 
the first imports usually were about 10% 
higher than spot prices. Thus when 
Mexican gold coins appeared here, about 
middle of August, the spot price for gold 
was around HK$400 while the specula- 
tors’ fictitious gold market quoted about 
HK $440 per tael. 

Many merchants wondered why our 
Import Control (Dept. Supplies, Trade 
& Industry) was so generous in allowing 
gold imports, and why the Exchange 
Control (Fimancial Secretary) did not 
object to a ‘‘ waste ’’ of US$ funds held 
in America to be used for gold; it is true, 
Exchange Control has no .control over 
such funds which have their source in 
oversea Chinese remittances and Chinese 
flight capital, toa smaller extent originate 
also from Chinese exports, but it would 
have been wiser to channel such oversea 
funds in US$ into commodity imports for 
Hongkong and China. These thoughts 
seem to have prevailed at last when the 
Financial Secretary banned through S.T. 
& I. any further gold imports. It has 
become quite obvious that all this, 
Mexican wealth was not, as importers 
originally pretended, destined for Hong- 
kong but intended for re-export (read: 
smuggling out) to Macao and Canton 
where better prices than in Hongkong 
could be obtained. That local gold 
market prices were reduced is purely 


incidental. 
Large Profits 

Profits made’in these Mexican gold 
transactions are impressive indeed. The 
gold broker bought from a local foreign 
bank at about US$43 per tael, and sold 
at about US$60 or over; i.e. a neat profit 
of about 50%. When the broker sold 
to Canton he could further enhance his 
profit by another 12 to 15%. 

Gold is too dear 

both in Hongkong and in Shanghai 
but people are still paying more than 
50% over the world market price (US$35 
per oz. troy in New York). It appears 
to be a better hedge against inflation in 
China to hoard US$ notes, credits in 
foreign currencies abroad or foreign 
bonds and _ securities. China may 
ultimately also nationalise gold by order- 
ing a nationwide compulsory purchase. 
Such measures have been often discussed 
and doubtless at some future date China 
will do what other countries have done 
long ago. It seems that an atavistic 
instinct urges the Chinese farmer and 
man-in-the-street to distrust anything 
which is ‘only paper”’ and instills 
confidence in him when he can hold and 
feel glittering metal. For this he is 
prepared to pay more than gold is worth. 
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Japan’s Economy in Transition 


The following article Oat in 
the Ootober—issue of |“ Lhe World 


o-day "', a monthly political review 
published by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London. Japan's 
economic recovery and her position in 
the postwar world is of utmost 
importance to tho prosperity of all 
peoples in the Far Bast. The political 
implications of conquered Japan in the 
Great Powors’ positions and dispositions 


are outlined as well in ‘The World 


To-day'a '’ study. 

When Japan surrendered to the 
Allies the highly organized economy 
which she had built up since the begin- 
ning of the Meiji era (1868) was in ruins. 
Most of the cities which for the last forty 
years had absorbed the bulk of the 
increase in her population had been 
either destroyed or severely damaged by 
bombing, and with them had perished 
part of the productive equipment on 
which her flourishing pre-war industries 
had depended. She was cut off from 
overseas trade and so from sources of 
raw-material supplies and of certain im- 
portant foodstuffs. Her monetary system 
was undergoing a violent inflation. The 
dwellers in her cities were short of food 
and fuel, and manufactured consumption 
goods of all kinds were exceedingly 
scarce. A people who ten years previously 
had seemed energetic, self-confident, 
neat, cleanly, and well-crdered had be- 
come lethargic, bewildered, dirty, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, disorganized, and ready to 
receive their conquerors almost with 
relief, 

It may be useful’ to review briefly 
the condition of the Japanese economy 
after a year of occupation, so far as it 
can be judged from the facts disclosed, 
and to try to appraise the nature of the 
economic problem with which the 
Japanese and their conquerors will have 
to deal within the next few years. The 
present economic position is the legacy, 
in part, of Japan’s own efforts to mobilize 
her resources for the war and, in part, 
of the destruction of the sources of wealth 
that occurred through Allied action 
during the course of the conflict. It is 
also profoundly influenced, however, by 
the policy that the Allied Powers are at 
present pursuing towards her, and from 
now on Allied policy, which will presum- 
ably be ultimately embodied in the peace 
treaty, will become increasingly important 
in determining the shape of the economic 
problem. It is convenient to. consider 
each of these three factors in turn. 


The Japanese Economy after Hiroshima 

_ As with the other belligerent coun- 
tries, Japan ended the war with her 
resources seriously maldistributed from 
the standpoint of peace-time demands. 
The civilian industries, including agri- 
culture and also the great textile trades, 
had diminished in size as their man 
power was drafted into the armed forces 
and the munitions trades. Fixed capital 
in the peace-time industries had been run 
down and, in addition, because of the 
shortage of materials (especially metals) 
during the concluding stages of the war, 
much equipment in those industries had 
been scrapped. In agriculture, land had 
been diverted from the production of 
valuable industrial crops, such as 
mulberry leaves for the raw silk trade, 
to the production of food crops. On the 
other hand, by the conversion of peace- 
time factories to munitions manufacture, 
and by the building of new capacity, the 
war industries (for example, iron and 
steel, engineering, shipbuilding, chemi- 
cals) had greatly increased their labour 
force and productive capacity. In the 
last part of the war Allied bombing raids, 
although particularly destructive of the 
vulnerable Japanese dwelling houses, did 
considerable damage to industry also, 


while sea and air attacks almost wiped 
out the formerly great Japanese mer- 
cantile marine. 


Industries and Shipping 

The redistribution of man power 
among civilian industries, though handi- 
capped by the lack of dwelling accom- 
modation in the neighbourhood of many 
of the plants, is not as formidable a 
problem as is that presented by the 
deficiency of capital equipment in those 
industries. For instance, it would seem 
that through scrapping and bomb damage 
the number of spindles in the cotton 
industry has been reduced to under three 
million, a quarter of the pre-war number, 
while the mercantile marine left to Japan 
consists of only about one and a half 
million tons of shipping, compared with 
six million tons before the war (excluding 
ships under 100 tons). This is not un- 
representative of what happened to equip- 
ment in the industries that are important 
in’ peace time. Those industries in which 
Japan ended the war with a larger 
amount of capacity than she had before 
it are precisely the ones which will almost 
certainly be restricted in the future, for 
they are trades closely associated with 
her capacity for making war. Thus the 
overtaking of arrears of maintenance in 
capital equipment is only a minor part 
of Japan’s problem. She has to face 
still further de-capitalization over a 
considerable sector of industry, and she 
has to reconstitute a very large amount 
of the equipment in her civilian trades 
before she can again begin to produce on 
a substantial scale. This task has to be 
tackled at a moment when great resources 
are needed to rebuild the-shattered cities. 
Even in the countryside, Japan has to 
re-create her mulberry plantations before 
she can raise the raw silk output to any- 
thing approaching pre-war quantities, 
and this can hardly be done at a moment 
when she is short of food. 


No Reserves 

Again, stocks of materials are low. 
Since Japan has to import most kinds of 
industrial raw materials, it is impossible 
for her to resume production in many 
industries even on a modest scale unless 
she has access to foreign supplies. The 
Americans have provided her with some 
raw cotton on credit, and §.C.A.P.1 has 
approved an import-export programme 
for the current year. But the planned 
import of materials is very small, and 
it is hardly to be expected that foreign 
credits sufficient to enable Japan to 
import on a substantial scale will be 
placed at her disposal in view of the needs 
of worthier claimants. Unless, however, 
she can obtain raw materials, she cannot 
begin to produce manufactured goods to 
offer in exchange for those imports, even 
though her products at the present time 
would be most acceptable to other Asiatic 
countries. Thus the problem of securing 
access to adequate imports of raw 
materials is as difficult to solve as is the 
problem of reconstructing capital equip- 
ment. 

Like the rest of the world, Japan is 
suffering from a shortage of fuel. During 
the war Koreans were sent into the coal- 
mines in large numbers to replace native 
miners drafted into the Forces. At the 
end of hostilities the Koreans left the 
mines and output became insignificant. 
Now that the Japanese miners are return- 
ing the production of coal is rising again; 
but the monthly output is still at barely 
half the pre-war rate. Communications 
also have deteriorated, partly through 


1 Supreme Commander for Allied Powers, 


the running down of the railways during 
the war, and partly through the shortage 
of ships in the coastal trade. Hence it 
is not easy to move coal and other 
materials to places where they are 
needed. 


Loss of Empire 

The loss of her colonies (Korea and 
Formosa) and Manchuria has also inflicted 
damage on her economy which will have 
an enduring effect. Before the war 
Japan imported from those countries rice 
equivalent to between 15 and 20 per cent 
of her consumption, as well as most of 
her requirements of sugar and of soya 
beans. She conducted this colonial trade 
on favourable terms, and although 
ultimately the imports may be resumed, 
she will not again enjoy her former 
privileged position vis-a-vis these sup- 
pliers and, at the moment, she is virtually 
cut off from them. So, she has to content 
herself at present with home-produced 
supplies of food, apart from anything 
that the Americans can send her to avoid 
unrest. She is certainly not as badly 
off in this respect as Germany, or indeed, 
as some of the Asiatic peoples who were 
victims of her aggression. But her diet 
is far inferior to that of pre-war days 
and there are few hopes of substantial 
improvement in the near futuré. The 
shortage of soya beans, moreover, has 
made her diet even more seriously un- 
balanced than it was before the war. It 
is estimated that for this year Japan’s 
food supply is sufficient to provide an 
average diet of about 1,400 calories per 
head, compared with 2,140 calories in 
1936 and about 1,850 during the greater 
part of the war. There has been a 
breakdown, however, in the machinery of 
distribution. The Government has found 
it impossible to collect foodstuffs from” 
the farmers in adequate quantities for 
distribution among the urban population, 
because there are few commodities that 
the cities can provide in exchange. So, 
while the farmer is feeding comparatively 
well, the townspeople are more seriously 
undernourished than the average figures 
suggest. Japan cannot obtain much 
relief from outside, for in view of the 
world shortage, an ex-enemy State can 
hardly expect to be provided with large 
food imports, especially since the de- 
ficiency in Japan is due in part to a 
failure to devise adequate means for 
distributing what is already there. 


Home Production 

The increase of domestic food pro- 
duction is, in these circumstances, 
obviously a matter of the highest im- 
portance. Even the maintenance of the 
present output, however, depends on the 
adequacy of the fertilizer supply, and 
this is a source of further anxiety. Soya 
beans from Manchuria cannot at present 
be obtained; supplies of phosphates from 
the South Seas will be needed to relieve 
shortages elsewhere; and the ammonium — 
sulphate plants in Japan are handicapped 
by damage to their equipment and lack 
of coal. In recent months the production 
of ammonium sulphate has certainly 
recovered from the low levels to which it 
descended at the end of 1945, but it is 
likely to be some time before sufficient 
supplies of fertilizer are available to 
enable food production to be considerably 
increased. 


Liquidation of Family Trusts 

Not merely physical obstacles are 
impeding Japanese recovery. The col- 
lapse of the old régime has for the 
moment removed the centres of initiative. 
A high proportion of the most energetic 
men both in government and in industry 
since 1931 played an active part in the 
formulation and execution of Japan’s 
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aggressive policy. They are necessarily 
excluded from authority under the Allied 
régime, and the more liberally-minded 
administrators and business men have 
not as yet thrown up leaders of force and 
imagination. The people as a whole 
consider that they were misled by their 
rulers, and are apparently more resentful 
of native authority than of that exercised 
by General MacArthur and his staff. 
The Zaibatsu’, from whom so much 
initiative in economic affairs proceeded, 
have been dissolved on the grounds that 
they buttressed the war machine and that 
their continued existence is incompatible 
with the democratization of Japan. The 
securities owned by their central com- 
panies have been vested in a Holding 
Companies Liquidation Commission set 
up for the purpose. So far, however, no 
authority has been constituted to dis- 
charge the former functions of the 
Zaibatsu as economic leaders, and the 
future ownership of their properties re- 
mains obscure. In any case, Japanese 
business men cannot proceed very far 
with the reconstruction of their industries 
until they know the obligations to be 
imposed on their country by the Allied 
Powers, the plants that are to be 
destroyed or removed as réparations, and 
the level of activity in the several sections 
of the economy which the Allies will 
permit. Thus, recovery for these, as well 
as for purely Phgaitah reasons, is slow 
and hesitant. Meanwhile, foreign trade, 
which is, of course, wholly under 
S.C.A.P.’s control, is a mere trickle. It 
is difficult to see how it can make a con- 
siderable recovery until industrial equip- 
ment has been rebuilt, more shipping 
becomes available, and methods for the 
conduct of foreign trade under conditions 
of foreign occupation have been agreed 
between the Allies. 


Town and Country 


Present economic conditions, together 
with the destruction of the towns, have 
produced a striking contrast between the 
urban and rural sections of the popula- 
tion. As we have seen, the city dwellers 
have been impoverished; their food sup- 
ply is precarious; most of them are 
without homes; clothing and other goods 
are yery scarce, even by war-time 
standards; and there is heavy unemploy- 
ment among the workers. The country- 
side, however, escaped from the physical 
devastation of the war, and the life of 
the farmers was not profoundly affected 
by it. This class, which had not shared 
proportionately in the economic improve- 
ments of modern times and lived before 
1937 at much lower standards than the 
city dwellers, has emerged from the war 
relatively well off. They have homes, 
crowded though they may be with 
relations from the bombed towns, and 
they have a much better dietary than 
the urban population. Their economic 
activities, far from rendering them 
suspect to the Allied authorities, are 
being encouraged. The shutting off of 
food imports has greatly increased their 
economic importance, and inflation has 
destroyed the burden of debt that formerly 
oppressed them. They can hardly be as 
well off absolutely as they were before 
the war; but they have certainly suffered 
little compared with the rest of the 
population. It is probable that this 
relative improvement in the position of 
the peasants will be maintained. Fora 
long time Japan will not be able to 


1 The term Zaibatsu (literally ‘money group’) 
is sometimes applied loosely to many large business 
groups, and when thus used is perhaps roughly 
equivalent to ‘plutocracy’. But when used more 
precisely the term can be employed to indicate 
four b»siness groups—Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, 
and Yasuda. 


import food in pre-war quantities, and 
this will obviously raise the value per 
unit of home production. Efforts are 
being made by S.C.A.P. to bring about 
agricultural reforms (including the trans- 
ference of land from non-working land- 
lords to peasant proprietors), and these, 
together with the relief from the debt 
burden, may also help to strengthen the 
economic position of the peasantry in 
relation to that of the urban workers. 


The Financial Position 


If the farmers have gained on the 
whole as a result of the inflation, the 
steep fall in the purchasing power of the 
yen must have shaken profoundly the 
economic and social structure of Japan. 
The monetary situation was getting out 
of hand even before the end of the war, 
and after August, 1945 there was a run- 
away inflation. The note-issue of the 
Bank of Japan, which had risen from 
1,750 million yen on the eve of the China 
war to 30,280 million yen at the time of 
Japan’s collapse, doubled between that 
date and February, 1946. The Govern- 
ment was then compelled to drastic action 
in order to bring the monetary situation 
under control. In March of this year 
bank deposits were frozen, the old yen 
currency was withdrawn and new yen 
were compulsorily substituted for the old. 
It is too early to judge whether Japan 
will escape a further period of inflation, 
but in any case great damage to the 
economy and to the social structure of 
the country has already been done. 
Recent price movements are shown in the 
following tables: 


Bank of Japan’s Wholesale Price Index 


(Tokyo) 

1933 =100 
December, 1944 ..........0.. 245 
Amguatys: 1945 cs. ddesceerey 300 
December, 1945 ............. 446 
February, 1946 .............. 525 


Bank of Japan’s Retail Price Index 
(Tokyo) 
1914=100 


November, 1944 
August. TOES es ta eck 
December, 1945 
March, 1946 


To sum up, it may be said that at 
the end of the first post-war year Japanese 
living standards, except in the country- 
side, are extremely depressed, and in- 
dustry is still only in the first stages of 
recovery. Before production can again 
become substantial an enormous amount 
of capital reconstruction is required and 
shortages of fuel and materials must be 
relieved. The economic system, more- 
over, will have to be completely re- 
organized in view of the disappearance 
of the Zaibatsu and the restrictions that 
the Allies are likely to impose on certain 
industries. It is doubtful if much 
progress can be made in these directions 
until the long-term Allied polizy towards 
Japan has been agreed and announced. 


Japan’s Recovery a Necessity 

Although that policy must have as 
its first aim the prevention of Japanese 
aggression in the future, it ought also to 
be such as to make economic recovery 
possible. No Allied interest would be 
served by leaving Japan to chronic 
impoverishment, chaos, and disease. For, 


in those conditions, she would become a 
permanent centre of unrest in the Far 
East, and it would be impossible to 
induce her people to play their part in a 
peaceful world. Indeed, only if reason- 
able economic opportunities are afforded 
them can the Japanese be expected to 
turn their back on their former political 
ambitions. Moreover, to destroy Japan 
as a centre of industry in the Far East 
would leave a gap that would be difficult 
to fill and would be detrimental to the 
material welfare of other peoples in that 
area. The raising of standards of life 
in East Asia and the Southern Pacific is 
hardly possible unless the peoples of those 
areas have opportunities of buying manu- 
factured consumption goods in return for 
the raw materials which they themselves 
produce. Had Japan not taken the path 
of aggressive imperialism, she might 
have played a valuable part, which no 
other country seems capable of filling so 
readily, in providing these cheap manu- 
factures. At the present time the peoples 
of those areas are badly in need of the 
goods which Japan formerly sold to them, 
and in the absence of those goods they 
have little inducement to increase their 
own production of the raw materials 
which the world so badly needs. Hence, 
although the re-emergence of Japan as 
a competitor would be unwelcome to some 
of our industries, her industrial recovery 
would seem to be a necessary condition 
of renewed prosperity in East Asia, 
including many British territories. 


Population Problem 


The question which at once arises 
is: what are the conditions of a Japanese 
economy which is both viable and also 
free from danger to the outside world? 
In suggesting an answer to this question, 
one must assume that Japan will be 
permanently stripped of her colonies and 
that the authority of the Japanese 
Government will henceforward be con- 
fined to Japan proper, that is, the four 
main islands together with some small 
contiguous islands. A fact which is 
highly relevant to the problem is the size 
and age composition of the population. 
By 1950, when the repatriation of 
Japanese overseas will have long been 
completed, the population of Japan 
proker is likely to be in.the neighbour- 

ood of 80 million. As, moreover, a 
high proportion of the Japanese are in 
the fertile age groups it is to be expected 
that, in the absence of famine and other 
calamities, numbers will continue to grow 
fast for some years to come—possibly at 
the rate of 800,000 a year during the 
early ‘fifties. The present population 
may be contrasted with that in the early 
years of Meiji when Japan was almost 
entirely an agricultural country. It was 
then about, thirty million, and in spite 
of the improvements in agricultural 
technique which have occurred, it is clear 
that if Japan were de-industrialized she 
could not possibly support a population 
of the present size at even the low 
standard of life that existed eighty years 
ago. The growth in the population was 
made possible by her industrialization, 
and industrialization in turn depended 
on the development of a large overseas 
trade which, in the ’thirties, took the 
form of an export of manufactured goods 
and the import of raw materials and food- 
stuffs. Nearly all the cotton, wool, rayon 
pulp, ferrous and non-ferrous ores, and 
oil that Japan required came from 
abroad, and her food imports were also 
considerable. She paid for these imports 
by exporting shipping services as well 
as manufactured goods, and those services 
represented in value about one-ninth of 
her commodity imports. 
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industrial Outlook 

Up to 1929 Japan’s commodit; 
export trade had been highly specialize 
and had consisted mainly of raw silk and 
cotton textiles; but during the. ’thirties 
the export basis was broadened and metal 
and engineering goods, rayon, wool 
fabrics, and many miscellaneous goods 
became important items among her 
exports. The distribution of man-power 
within Japan reflected this enlargement 
in the field of foreign trade; for there 
was a great expansion of industries 
hitherto of minor importance, including 
iron and steel, engineering, chemicals, 
and the newer textiles. Some part of 
this development was bound up with 
rearmament policy and with capital in- 
vestment in Manchuria; but there is no 
doubt that, even if those stimuli had not 
been present, the direction of growth 
would have been the same. The effect 
of the war, as we have seen, was to 
accelerate the development of the heavy 
branches of these newer industries at the 
expense of trades that catered for the 
civilian market at home and abroad (such 
as textiles and miscellaneous consumption 
goods), and the coming of peace found 
the economy seriously distorted. 

Industrial Reorganising 

It is probable that in the interests 
of security the industries that are the 
mainstay of a War economy will have to 
be narrowly restricted. This applies 
especially to iron and steel and to certain 
branches of chemicals, and it may well 
be held to apply to ship-building and 
shipping and to some branches of heavy 
engineering. In any case a considerable 
quantity of the equipment that Japan 
still possesses in these trades will doubt- 
less be removed as reparations. If these 
assumptions are correct, then Japan will 
not be able to rely on those industries to 
absorb as high a proportion of her man- 
power as they did in the middle ’thirties, 
or to provide any significant part of the 
exports-that she will need in order to pay 
for her essential imports. She will thus 
be driven back on the consumption goods 
industries and to some extent will revert 
to the type of economy which she possessed 
before 1929. The textile trades in all 
probability will again become of out- 
standing importance. Since, however, 
the export prospects of raw silk are bleak 
because of the competition of nylon, that 
industry is unlikely to regain its pre-war 
level of output, and the textiles on which 
Japan will concentrate will doubtless be 
cotton, rayon, and wool. In addition, 
there may be considerable opportunities 
in such-trades es pottery, toys, light 
electrical apparatus, small metal wares, 
rubber goods, and miscellaneous con- 
sumption goods. Some of these are 
produced in small establishments without 
the use of much mechanical equipment, 
and in the course of the next few years 
Japan may well turn her attention to 
them to an even greater extent than 
formerly. The quantity of these manu- 
factured consumption goods which she 
will have to suvvly if she is to balance 
her accounts will be very large, even if 
the definition of ‘‘essential imports’’ is 
drawn very narrowly, and the quantity 
will be all the greater if she is deprived 
of an ocean-going mercantile marine. 

The serious consequences of failure 
to supply the necessary volume of the 
exnorts, and so to secure the minimum 
amount of imports she needs, can easily 
be realized. It has been shown that 
Japan depends on imports for nearly all 
her industrial raw materials as well as 
for oil. some important foodstuffs. and 
materials for several kinds of fertilizer. 
Without adequate supplies of fertilizers 
her food vroduction will fall; without 
oil, the efficiency of her fishing industry 


Hongkong's Prosperous 


Paint Industries 


Large Exports and Bigger Plans tor Future 

The nauve lacquer aud paint of Coma 
have been natural product from seeds and 
trees centuries ago. By simpie treaument of 
the raw material crude lacquer and paint 
were obtained. Ever since the coastal ports 
OL Unilia were openea to toreign traaers 
commodities of every description poured into 
China and amongst them foreign lacquer and 
paint found a good market. 

It was not until 1915 that the Chinese 
waked up and realised the tremendous loss 
and deterioration of tne native lacquer and 
paint industry. They then organised and 
reformed the old methods of production of 
the merchandise. Some energetic industria- 
lists started to establish an up-to-date factory 
with modern equipment and moaern pro- 
cesses in conjunction with foreign methods. 

In Shanghai the first factory, Hoi Lum, 
started to produce on a limited scale. In 
1918 another factory, Chen Wha was opened. 
1926 saw another plant, Wing Koo, operating. 
These plants opened the road for the progress 
of Chinese lacquer and paint industry which 
was thus revived and could compete with 
the imported foreign goods. Following the 
footsteps of these three factories over ten 
factories were built and extensive improve- 
ments in qualities have been obtained. This 
struck a new note in the industrial revolu- 
tion in China. 

Amongst these enterprising factories, 
the Hoi Lum, Chen Wha and Wing Koo are 
the biggest and most prominent in Shanghai. 
The Hoi Lum factory was first in existence 
at Po Shan Road, Hing Sai Lane, and later 
in 1919 when it expanded the establishment 


was removed to Tung Chai Road. During 
the Chapei incident the factory was 
destroyed. The untiring efforts of the 


founders and staff made it possible to build 
up another factory. In 1930 the new factory. 
was functioning at Sai Tai Yuk Road with 
enormous outlay, equipment and apparatus 
of an up-to-date factory. The Chen Wha 
was established at Chung Shen Road, Tam 
Tse Wen, Chanei (Sharehai). and the Wire 
Koo was built at Lai Yuan Road. In 1930 
a larger factory was added at Kianewan. 
During this period the industrv of lacquer 
and paint was able to survive the test, and 
confidence of the home consumers was 
established and once again they held their 
own against the imported foreign goods. 


and her transport system will suffer; 
without sugar and soya beans, her diet 
will be dangerously deficient; without 
textile raw materials, she cannot clothe 
her people nor provide for her export 
needs. 

Japan’s Exports to be increased 

It is thus not an exaggeration to say 
that the reconstitution of a substantial 
export trade is a condition of Japan’s 
survival, unless indeed she is to become 
a perpetual charge on the Allied nations. 
Yet, because of the condition to which 
her industries have been reduced, several 
years may elapse before she can reach 
the required volume of exports. For 
instance, it may well take her four or 
five years to rebuild capacity in the 
cotton industry to enable her to supply 
cotton goods on anything like the pre-war 
scale. Consequently, for a long time to 
come the achievement of a minimum 
import-export programme will mean a 
yery low consumption of manufactured 
goods at home and probably also a 
seriously deficient diet. 

It is not necessary to waste tears on 
the Japanese because they have to face 
a long period of hardship: for they have 
brought this on themselves, and the 
plight of other peoples in Asia who were 
victims of their aggression is at present 
as bad as ot worse than theirs. But 
unless the Japanese can see reasonable 
hones of better times ahead of them, they 
may look round in desperation for a way 
out of their present condition. In such 
cireymstences, thev might easily be induced 
to link their fortures with those of some 
future aggressor. and they misht well heeome 
a centre of unrest that would trovble the 
whole of Eastern Asia. It seems. therefore, 
that wisdom voints tewards doing nothing to 
handican Janan’s indystrinl and commercial 
reconstruction in fields that do not touch 
closely on security, 


Industrialists in South China 


did not take any serious thought in this 
direction until 1932 when the China National 
Lacquer & Paint Mfg. Co., Ltd. started to 
establish its factory in Snamsauipo, Kow- 
loon. A year later with the expansion of 
business, a site of 30,000 sq. ft. was found 
and a larger plant was erected at King’s 
Road, North Point, Hongkong. At the same 
time China Paint Mfg. Co., Ltd. opened its 
factory at Arran Street, Kowloon, and in 
1939 Duro Paint Co., Ltd. started at Marble 
Road and later Island Paint Co., Ltd. was 
added (located at Lau Li Street, Causeway 
Bay). Thus South China entered the arena 
of competition with imports from abroad. 


The National Lacquer and Paint Mfg. 
Co., Ltd. was one of the foremost and 
efficient plants among the South China 
factories. Its products, “Duco” paint for 
motor cars and refrigerators, enamel paints 
and lacquer are most popular and widely 
used. Its exports cover Singapore, East 
Indies, Africa and even Central America. 
When war loomed in Europe these factories 
worked to their full capacities, harvesting 
enormous profits through the inabilities of 
foreign firms to compete with them. The 
Sino-Japanese war forced the Shanghai 
plants to a standstill leaving the South China 
factories to reap the opportunities of supply- 
ing China with all the goods over 
whatever routes were left open by the 
Japanese. Then the local factories enjoyed 
a short lived prosverity until Hongkong itself 
was invaded. Out of four factories in Hong- 
kong three were occunied by the invading 
forces leaving only Hong Kone Paint Co., 
Ltd. unmolested as it was a small factory 
by comparison. 


The National Lacquer & Paint Mfe. Co., 
Ltd. suffered under the hands of the 
Japanese Navy as they were occupying the 
factory premises. The factory was ordered 
to resume work but the reluctant managers 
and staff succeeded to evade the issue by 
evacuating the technicians and treined ver- 
sonnel to Free China. The enraged military 
on the pretext of the factory’s co-oneration 
with Chunekine sealed the premises as 
“Enemy Property.” 


With the cessation of war the South 
China factories quickly assembled their per- 
sonnel for resumption of production. Export 
of products are now being stepped up. The 
demands of the Philippines, Siam, Indo- 
China, Borneo, Singapore, India, Burma and 
Africa are being taken care of. abet y 
Period of one year the factories were work- 
ing full blast for meeting demands from 
overseas. The Central China factories are 
repairing and assembling in haste to re-enter 
the prospering industry of paints and 
lacquer. 


As China’s enormous wealth of raw 
materials remains largely unexploited and 
the lacquer and paint industry are in their 
infancy, the possibilities of expansion are 
very promising. The goal of avpvroaching 
U.S. volume and standards has been in the 
minds of local industrialists. The present 
total production of the factories only supplies 
a fraction of the needs of the home market. 
Research and improvements are _ being 
eagerly sought by the paint factories as they 
realize the necessity of keering uv the 
standard attained by foreign products 
through their advantase of more experience 
and advance in scientific research. 


Retail Price Control 


Uv to middle of October. Denartment of 
Sunvvlies. Trade & Industry has vlaced under 
control the following commodities & fonrd- 
stuffg for which maximum retail prices were 
fixed: 

BOOKS & MAGAZINFS (at a ratio of 
HK$1 to 1/- stevlinz of the price ahrosd; 
at a retio of HK$6 to the US$ of the 
publisher’s price. 

ELECTRIC. LIGHT BULBS. 


FOOTWEAR (more types of rubber 
shoes). 

KNITTING WOOL (at $15 per Ib. 
against an approx. black market price of $56, 
and an average price equivalent in Australia 
of $10. Since knitting wool disappeared from 
shops after maximum retail price was 
gazetted, and public dissatisfaction with this 
government action became more articulate, 
Department S.T. & I. had to arrange for 
sponsored sales of wool at $15 per Ib. 
Several cooperating retailers were selected to 
sell 1 pound per person, issued to holders 
of rice ration tickets). 

Previous price controlled items in issue 
Oct. 16, p. 15. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpn. 


Mr. Stanley H. Dodwell has rejoined 
the Board of Directors of the Bank. Mr. 
Dodwell only returned to the Colony on 
2nd of October after he had been for 3} 
years in Australia. When the Japanese 
invaded Hongkong Mr. Dodwell was 
about to return to the Colony from 
Australia where he was recuperating 
since July 1941; he managed to turn back 
however and landed in Sydney where he 
spent the war years. He helped organise 
the ‘‘ Far Eastern Relief Committee ”’ 
together with the Lord Mayor of London. 
Educational and hospital work was the 
especial care of the Committee. Mr. 
Dodwell left Sydney upon the end of the 
war in the Pacific, went to London, then 
to U.S. and Canada. When he arrived 
in Hongkong aboard a BOAC machine 
a flight in the record time of four days 
was then established. 

Mr. Dodwell was twice Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank; he joined the Board 
first in 1912. 


Mr. D. F. Landale left the Colony 
on short leave for Home on 25th October 
by BOAC. He is expected to resume 
his position of Hongkong manager of 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. in about five 
months. 

Mr. F. A. Pollock, who succeeds Mr. 
Landale, has joined the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank. 
Mr. Pollock, after being released from 
Japanese prison-in Shanghai at the end 
of the war, went Home for a few months 
then returned via U.S. to Shanghai where 
he was in charge of Jardine’s until a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Pollock is well known 
in Hongkong from his many previous 
stays in the Colony. 


Sir Victor Sassoon 

has so far, to the disappointment of 
his friends, not made any decisions about 
his future business relations with the Far 
East. Hongkong was for some) time 
anticipative of Sir Victor’s return to the 
East, and hopes were running high about 
his investment projects in Hongkong. 
However, Sir Victor, after selling most 
of his interests, i.e. cotton mills, in 
Bombay, has made America almost a 
second home. The investments of E. D. 
Sassoon & Co. and affiliated companies 
in Shanghai appear to decrease slowly. 
The beautiful Hungjao bungalow of Sir 
Victor was also recently sold, housing 
now the Chinese Country Club. 

Many bankers and industrialists used 
to take their cue from what Sir Victor 
was reported to do. It would benefit the 
Colony if Sir Victor would now, after 
rehabilitation here has been so fast and 
gratifying, survey local conditions with 
a view to interest himself in the progress 
of Hongkong. 


Mr. G. E. Marden 


is expected to arrive here sometime 
during middle of November and will 
then manage his various interests both 
from the Colony and Shanghai. Mr. 
Marden has been twice in Hongkong 
during the summer and has bought a 
private mansion in Pokfulam. He 
acquired an interest in a local British 
firm of old standing. 


Mr. Tsuyee Pei 
Governor of the Central Bank of 
China, will pay a visit to Hongkong 
before November 20. Mr. Pei will hold 
important conferences with local officials 
and bankers. 


Several prominent Sharebrokers 


from Shanghai are expected soon to 
establish themselves in Hongkong. The 
prospects of sharebusiness in Hongkong 
are excellent, and the local unified 
Exchange is bound to attract Shanghai’s 
leading foreign investment bankers and 
brokerage firms. Trading in stocks and 
shares previously quoted on the British 
registered Shanghai Stock Exchange will 
become a feature of local transactions. 


Vacant seats at the Stock Exchange 
are expected to sell at HK$100,000 or 
more. Vacancies resulted from the 
deaths of several local brokers or from 
other dispositions made by former Hong- 
kong share brokers who do not intend to 
return to the Colony. 


Shanghai Stock Exchange 


Chinese Public Companies continue the 
old practice of keeping as much as possible 
facts and figures from the public. Brokers 
of the Securities Exchange complain often 
but without much effect. Assets and current 
business has mostly to be guessed. 


Conversion of Bank Deposits 


from foreign currencies into CN$ at the 
rate of CN$3,330 for US$ or an equivalent 
price for other foreign deposits has up to 
middle of October not yielded large sums. 
Shanghai market rumours predict a “ flop” 
for the whole action. The question of 
possession of and trading in U.S. drafts and 
banknotes (even at the Central Bank rate) 
is not yet solved. Opinions as to. legality 
or illegality of drafts and banknotes business 
differ. 


Central Bank Gold Sales 


On the average Central Bank continues 
gold bar sales at tne rate of 600 to 800 (of 
10 ozs.) per week. Although the US$ price 
on the unofficial (in contrast to the official 
or, shall we say, artificial rate) market 
fluctuates gold prices have remained stable 
since many weeks, playing between CN$210 
to 225,000 per ounce. The cross rate to the 
US$. (on the unofficial market) is around 
US$51 to 55 per ounce. Central Bank 
purchases from U.S. Treasury at US$35 ‘per 
ounce, and thus is in a position to supply 
the Shanghai market with probably more 
than the market can digest. If the Bank 
would be offering too large quantities, or if 
gold imports for others were permitted, 
prices would drop. The Shanghai gold price 
is about 50% higher than the official 
American gold price. However, gold in U.S. 
is obtainable, in quantity, only by such 
foreign institutions as the Central Bank of 
China. If the Bank buys in New York. say, 
100,000 ozs. it has to pay US.$3} millions. 
When selling the same auantity in Shanghai 
against CN$, Central Bank can buy with 
CN$ on the onen market about US$5}4 
millions. If such transactions are slowly 
and carefully but consequently carried out, 
one could feel almost ovtimistic about the 
finances of China, especially those of the 
Central Bank. , 


Stabilisation of Chinese Dollar 


will be based partly on what gold 
reserves China can accumulate until the 
time when she has to declare the parities of 
CN$ to other currencies (International 
Monetary Fund) but mostly on an American 
Stabilisation Loan. This Loan will be the 
pre-requisite of China’s financial recovery. 


Skeptics maintain that China will take 
advantage of a clause in the respective inter- 
national monetary agreement (Bretton 
Woods) which provides that member-states 
who suffered under invasion shall be allowed 
to postpone the date on which to reach a 
currency parity agreement. 


China’s War Time Loan from U.S.S.R., 


amounting to US$200 millions, to be paid 
back by 1990, in 52 annual instalments, is 
being served by the Central Government. 
In 1946, China’s first year of peace, produce 
to the value of US$5 million, incl. wood oil, 
bristles and raw silk, were shipped to 
U.S.S.R. in order to serve the first instalment. 


Chinese Government Revenue & Expenditure 


In our issue Oct. 16, page 5, an estimate 
for 1946 government expenditure of an 
equivalent of about US$14 billion was given. 
Revenue was estimated at about US$500 
millions for 1946. 


Reliable Shanghai bankers estimate that 
expenditures of the Chinese Government will 
far exceed the previously stated. CN$2,500 
billions (which we computed into US$ at the 
rate of CN$2,000 to the US$). 


Revenue for the first eight months of 
1946 has been less than CN$500 billions. 
Military expenditure has been increasing 
month by. month, and is now estimated at 
about CN$300 to 400 billions per month. 


CN$ Deposits 


in Shanghai banks amounted end of 
August to 149,779 muliions, against 148,200 
milhons in July, and 36,51z miilions in 
January, 1946. The increase in deposits 
appears to be phenomienal but so is also tne 
increase in cost of living and the constant 
depreciation of CN$ purchasing power. It 
is surprising that there are so many 
depositors in CN$, whicn either testifies to 
the public’s confidence in the ultimate 
stability of the Chinese dollar or to their 
lack of financial information. 


Chinese Banks in Hongkong 


A good many banks which did not exist 
at all or had no oifiees in Hongkong have 
recently come to the Colony. Several banks 
have formally opened for business, otners 
are preparing for either resumption or 
inauguration. Ice House Street has now 
become the centre of Chinese banks which 
mushroomed during last few weeks. 


Chinese Postal Remittances & Savings Bank, 


a Chinese government bank, controlled 
by Ministry of Communications, Nanking, 
opened beginning of this month a branch 
office in Hongkong. The bank ‘specialises in 
domestic remittances and plans to intensify 


oversea Chinese remittances; it is conse- 
quently a foreign exchange bank. Bank 
manager in Hongkong is. Mr. C. C. Hsu, 


assisted by Mr. K. S. Chang. 


Tsen Ho Bank 


which founded in 1941 in Chungking has 
now branch offices in many Chinese cities, 
and has recently also opened a branch office 
in Hongkong. Chairman of the Board is Dr. 
Pang Bin-chin. Hongkong branch manager: 
Mr. Jackson Koo. 


Exchange Markets 


Hongkong 
Chinese national currency remained 
rather stable on the spot and forward 


markets. The week ending Oct. 26 was 
otherwise featured by weaxness of gold which 
dropped during the period under report by 
12 points. Sterling was also weak dropping 
on Oct. 24 to a record low of HiX$15.10. 


Selling prices: 


High Low 
(in HK$) 
CNS es, ees 910 885 
CN$ (futures) 97kc. 934c. (for CN$1,000) 
Gold per tael 297 282 
Sterling ...... 15.50 15.10 
USS ivrrns tinct 4.70 4.40 


Quotations for T.T. on New York were 
usually 5% higher than on the local bank 
note exchange, i.e. during the last week 
between 4.65 and 4.70. 


Shanghai 


In contrast to Hongkong gold prices went 
up and improved about 3% during the week 
under report. The gold price per ounce has 
risen to CN$228,000. The cross rate for gold 
stands now at about US$55 compared to a 
cross rate in Hongkong of slightly less than 
US$50 per oz. troy (or US$62 per tael). Thus 
gold is now about 10% cheaper in Hongkong 
than in Shanghai. Cross rates are based on 
the black market US$ price which, it must 
be borne in mind, is at the moment not easy 
to ascertain in Shanghai. On the whole 
US$ was not much in demand during last 
week obviously because of speculators’ policy 
to avoid rushing the market. 


Last week’s highest and lowest prices 
were: 


High Low 
USS dio ceics nities dasa ata 4,500 4,150 
HK$ .. 889 900 
Sterling .. - 15,000 14,400 
Gold Pervor Teg. kivedch 228,000 221,500 


Prices will be found in the Statistical 
Section. 
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Hongkong Registered China Companies 


Up to the middle of October 193 
China companies have registered at the 
Registrar of Companies, Hongkong 
Supreme Court. A complete list will be 
found below. At the moment there are 
only about ten applications in the 
Registrar’s office and it is expected that 
the rather few remaining China com- 
panies will before long seek permission 
to register here. The China companies, 
i.e. British firms doing business mostly 
in Shanghai, applied for emergency 
registration in accordance with Article 1 
of Proclamation 27, dated March ll, 
1946, issued by the Hongkong British 
Military Administration, modified by 
Law Amendment (Transitional Provisions) 
Qrdinance 1946, (see ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week’’ of our October 16 issue). Prior 
to application China companies had to 
obtain a certificate from British Consulate 
General, Shanghai, which in fact was 
for the purpose of verification that the 
respective applicant was a China company 
incorporated at Honekong under Hong- 
kong Company Ordinances 1911—13. 

China Companies in order of applica- 
tions granted. 

Aircraft (China) Ltd., China Hellenic 
Lines, Ltd., The Liscum Estates Ltd., 
Tientsin Investment Trust Ltd., British 
Beg Packing and Cold Storage Co. Ltd., 
American International Underwriters, 
Ltd., F. Viccajee & Co. Ltd., The 
Hungjao Golf Club, The International 
Export Co. (Kiangsu) Ltd., The Inter- 
national Export Co. (Tientsin) Ltd., The 
Produce Export Co. (Harbin) Ltd., The 
Shanghai Vacuum Cleaning and Storage 
Co. Lid., Arts and Crafts Ltd., Victoria 
Hotel Ltd., The Auto Palace Co. Ltd., 


McMullan (Agencies), Ltd., James 
McMullan & Co. Ltd., Rivers Court 
Estates, Ltd., Candlin Hill Estate 


Ltd., Borrows & Co. Ltd., The South 
China Land Co. Ltd., Hankow Club, 
The Finance Banking Corporation 
Ltd., Taylor Garage Ltd., Anglo-China 
Finance, Ltd., The Permate Rubber 
Estate Ltd., Granville Trust, Ltd., The 
Robinson Piano Co. Ltd., Granada 
Estate, Ltd., Frost, Bland & Co., Ltd., 
S. Moutrie & Co., Ltd., The Shanghai 
Kelantan Rubber Estates (1925) Ltd., 
D. H. Benjamin & Sons Storage Litd., 
The China General Omnibus Co. Ltd., 
Mien Wha Thread Co. Litd., S. J. David 
& Co. Ltd., International Assurance Co. 
Ltd., The Fairy Glen Hotel Co. Ltd., 
Fairchild & Co. Ltd., The Sungala 
Rubber Estate, Ltd., The Geddes Trading 
& Dairy. Fsrm Co. Ltd., The Ayer Tawah 
Rubber Plantation Co. Ltd., Far Eastern 
Nominees Shanghai Ltd., The Far 
Eastern Investment Co., Ltd., Shanghai 
Estates and Finance Co., Lid., San Sing 
Properties Ltd., Union Brewery Lid., 
The Hamilton Trust’ Co. Lid., Shanghai 
Properties, Ltd., Cathay Hotels, Ltd., 
Central Properties Ltd., Algar & Co., 
Ltd., Eastern Estates and Land Co. Ltd., 
Arnhold & Co., Ltd., The Cathay Land 
Co. Ltd., Gande, Price, Ltd., Alexander 
Clark Co. (Shanghai) Ltd., Perrin Cooper 
& Co. Ltd., The Jardine Engineering 
Corporation Ltd., Ewo Cotton Mills Ltd., 
The Shanghai and Honkew Wharf Co. 
Lid., Ewo Breweries Ltd., The Shanghai 
Land Investment Co. Ltd., John L. Duff 
& Co., Ltd., Metropolitan Motors, Ltd., 
Sino- British Development Syndicate 
Ltd., Shanghai Pilot Boat Co. (1938) 
Ltd., Clewer Co., Lid., The Culty Dairy 
Co. Ltd., Scotch Dairies Ltd., Boves 
Bassett, Ltd., C. Madar & Co. Ltd., The 
Hankow Dispensary Ltd., The Hankow 
Iee Works Titd., L. Moore & Co. Ltd., 
The Anglo-French Land Investment Co. 
Ltd., A. R. Burkill and Sons, Ltd., 
Burkill Trusts, Ltd., The Bute Planta- 


tions (1913) Ltd., The Consolidated 
Rubber Estates (1914), Ltd., The 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., The Padang 
Rubber Co., Ltd., The Premier Land and 
Investment Co. Ltd., The Shanghai 
Kedah Plantations, Ltd., The Shanghai 
Pahang Rubber Estate, Ltd., The Sungei 
Duri Rubber Estate, Ltd., The Kota 
Bahroe Rubber Estates (1921) Ltd., 
Major Brothers, Ltd., The Manchurian 
Co., Ltd., The Tanah Merah Kstates 
(1916) Ltd., Scott, Harding & Co. Ltd., 
F. R. Smith & Co. Ltd., Haig Court Ltd., 
Woodcraft Works Ltd., Inniss & Riddle 
(China) Ltd., The Shanghai Pharmacy, 
Ltd., The Fu Chung Hankow Wood Oil 
Corporation Ltd., Mollers’ Properties 
Ltd., Hall & Holtz, Ltd., Epeda Mattress 
Co. Ltd., Mollers’ Investments Litd., 
China Foreign Corporation Ltd., Slowe 
& Co., Ltd., The Shanghai Exploration 
and Development Co. Ltd., J. Twyford 
and Son Ltd., Iladis Soap Co., Ltd., 
McBain Imports Ltd., The Shanghai- 
Sumatra Rubber Estate, Ltd., The 
Shanghai Loan and Investment Co. Ltd., 
Builders and Traders Ltd., The Standard 
Export Co. Ltd., Collins & Co., Ltd., 
Harvie Cooke & Co. Ltd., The Shanghai 
Waterworks Fittings Co. Ltd., Metal 
Industries of China Ltd., Paper Indus- 
tries, Ltd., The Whangpoo Tug and 
Lighter Co. Ltd., G. E. Marden & Co., 
Ltd., China Ship Breakers, Ltd., 
Lunghua Dock & Engineering Works 
Ltd., The Oriental Steamship Co. Ltd., 
The Concordid Steamship Co. Litd., 
Summers & Co., Ltd., Oriental Mortgage 
and Finance Corporation Ltd., Far 
Eastern Salvage Association Ltd., Eliza- 
beth Ashley Ltd., Yangtsze Finance Co. 
Ltd., Lacey & Cannan Ltd., China Import 
& Export Lumber Co., Ltd., Macgregor’s 
Ltd., Liddell Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
Arnhold Trust, Ltd., Office Appliance 
Co., Ltd., Alma Estates, Ltd., Anglo- 
Dutch (Java) Plantations, Ltd., J. A. 
Wattie & Co., Ltd., Anglo Java Estates, 
Ltd., Batu) Anam (Johore) Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., Chemor United Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Cheng Rubber Estates, Ltd., 
Java Consolidated Rubber & Coffee 
Estates, Ltd., Kroewoek Java Plantations, 
Ltd., Repah Rubber & Tapioca Estates, 
Ltd., Rubber Trust, Ltd., Samagaga 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Semambu Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., Shanghai-Malay Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., Sua Manggis Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Mollers’ Wharves Ltd., Mollers’ 
Lands Ltd., Mollers’ Lindskog (C.E.) 
Ltd., Mollers’ Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd., Millington Litd., 
Tientsin Anlee Export Co., Ltd., Tebong 
Rubber Estate, Ltd., Ziangbe Rubber 
Co., Lid., Crystal Ltd., Tientsin Land 
Investment Co., Ltd., G. P. Forster & 
Co., Lid., H. J. Moysey & Co., Ltd., 
Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd., China 
Engineers, Ltd., Anglo China Trading 
Co., Ltd., Dunlop Rubber Co. (China) 
Ltd., Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., Metropolitan 
Land Co., Ltd., Cathay Cold Storage Co., 
Ltd., The Lebel Trading Co., Ltd., The 
China Investment Trust, Ltd., The 
Eastern Investments, Ltd., Atkinson & 
Dallas, Ltd., Calder-Marshalt & Co., 
Lid., Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd., Shanghai 
Dockyards Ltd., Pagoda Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Provident Trustees Ltd., Keystone 
Tobacco Co., Ltd., William Forbes & 
Co., Litd., Pacific Investors Ltd., 
Pottinger & Co., Ltd., James Neil & Co., 
Ltd., Shanghai Worsted Mill Ltd., 
Knowles, Ltd., Hotung Land Co., Ltd., 
Tientsin Press Ltd., British Woollen 
Industries (China) Ltd., Imperial Hotel, 
Ltd., H. E. Railton & Co., Litd., 
Harrisons, King & Irwin, Ltd., Wilson 
& Co., Ltd., Talati Estates, Ltd., Deacon 
& Co., Ltd., The Astor House Hotel, Ltd. 
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Recommendations to the 
British Trade Mission 


Before leaving for China the Trade 
Mission has been advised by Government, 
industries and the Anglo-Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce, London, whose chairman is 
Lord McGowan and secretary Mr. F. W. H. 
Loudon. The Council of the Chamber re- 
commended the following seven points for 
the Mission’s study: 


1. The Mission should approach the 
tour with a feeling of great understanding 
towards China. The members should teil 
China the story and extent of Britain’s war 
effort, and explain why Britain is unable 
to supply goods to China as readily as she 
would wish. It would also greatly aid 
mutual understanding between the two 
countries if the Mission could bring back an 
explanation of China’s present troubles. 


2. The Mission should enquire into the 
problems confronting China in her work of 
reconstruction, and stress the importance of 
early stabilisation of the currency in the 
plans for the rehabilitation of the country. 


3. It would be of assistance to British 
traders if the Mission could obtain some 
information on the possible extent of 
Government control of heavy industry in 
China. 


4. The Mission should ascertain what 
steps are being taken to maintain and 
improve the existing organisations for the 
inspection of the standards of Chinese 
exported goods, and point out the importance 
of this inspection. Special attention is 
drawn to the desire of British importers to 
be able to rely upon Chinese goods being 
up to the necessary agreed standard upon 
delivery. 


5. It is felt desirable that a Register 
should be compiled and circulated through 
trade organisation, Chambers of Commerce, 
etc., in China, listing firms in Britain in a 
position to supply goods to China, and show- 
ing the services British firms can offer to 
Chinese industry and reconstruction. 


6. The Mission should investigate the 
many formalities at present necessary before 
permission can be obtained to visit China, 
and offer any suggestions which would 
facilitate such visits for any reason whatso- 
ever. 


7. In view of the importance of the 
Mission making the right contacts, it is 
suggested that it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the Goodwill Mission on reach- 
ing China if contact could be established 
with Mr. Tsuyee Pei, Governor of the 
Central Bank, Shanghai, whose guidance and 
advice could be of inestimable value to the 
success of the Mission. 


TRADE NOTES 


Australian Exports 


have been enjoying during the past 
six to eight months very large expansion 
in India, China and other Far Eastern 
countries. Hopes of Australian exporters 
and manufacturers that their country 
will soon count among the world’s major 
exporting nations appear, in tlie light of 
recent trade developments, quite justified. 


What obstructs a further rise in 
exports appears to be entirely due to 
continual strikes in industry and ship- 
ping. These are caused by political 
elements who think only in terms of ever 
higher wages (Australia is leading as far 
as labour conditions are concerned). 
Taxation is another serious cause which 
tends to reduce commercial incentive. 
If the Australian government under- 
stands the present opportunity to keep 
the new markets, venture into many 
more and establish its export industries 
especially in Asia on a firm basis, labour 
trouble and excessive taxation must be 
avoided. 


Canton 


Direct exports from Canton to U.S. for 
first six months of 1946 valued only 
U.S.$200,000. Two thirds of these exports 
were cassia oil. 
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The Tea Trade 


U.K. has bought 23 million pounds of 
Chinese tea at s.4/10 per lb. This was the 
second shipment of tea in 1946 to England. 
Further exports of tea are planned for end 
of tne year, also to U.S. and France. 
Negotiations are initiated by the Farmers 
Bank of Cnina as this institution has financed 
tea farmers and can dispose, together with 
Central Trust of China, of most of China’s 
tea crop. 


Shaaghai People’s Assembly 


is a non-political body composed of 
bankers, traders and gene.al businessmen, 
Tne Assembly usually demands from tne 
Central Government protection for, and 
promotion of, Cnina’s traae and finance. 
Their mid-October petition to Nanking asked 
for: A definite economic policy (meaning 
principles for export-import control); creation 
of a “National Economic Renabilitation 
Bureau ” to control all business conditions. in 
the country; and, here comes the crux, the 
expenditure by government of 50% of funds 
derived from Shanghai enemy (puppet) 
pronerty sales for the economy of Shanghai 
(meaning: Government shall not take the 
proceeds from Japanese and puppet pro- 
perties for its army and bureaucracy but 
shall leave something also for the city where 
all this wealth originated). 


Chinese Trade Commissioners 


have been appointed for US., U.K., 
U.S.S.R., and Singapore. Commissioners for 
France, India, Brazil and Sweden may be 
appointed later in the year. 


China & Soviet Trade 


Shanghai tea merchants requested the 
government in Nanking to facilitate exports 
to U.S.S.R. and to permit large shipments 
of tea to Vladivostok. The tea trade, on 
account of hign production and transporta- 
tion costs inside China, has deteriorated so 
that already some months ago government 
(through its ‘Central Trust”) had _ to 
subsidise tea exports and eventually bought 
large quantities of tea at above world market 
price. If tea exports to the Soviet Union 
can commence on a large scale, tea traders 
would be able to sell to the Chinese govern- 
ment much more of their produce. 


American Economic Mission 


is about to tour China with the purpose 
of exploring possibilities of trade expansion. 
The Mission, coinciding with the British 
Mission of Sir Leslie Boyce, comprises 16 
members of the China-America Council of 
IeaURNY, & Commerce (President: Arthur B. 
oye). 


American Companies in China 


number about 115 with offices or 
branches mainly in Shanghai; 40 companies 
possess branches, and 75 companies have 
only agencies in China. The number of U.S. 
firms transacting direct business with China 
through Chinese companies is considerable. 


U.S. Pre-fabricated Factories 


will shortly arrive in Shanghai. Over 
20 such plants, particularly some flour mills, 
automobile assembly plants, cotton mills, one 
hydro-electric plant and several warehouses 
are on their way. 


U.S. Ships for China 


The Maritime Commission, Washington, 
will sell 150 wartime built oceangoing and 
coastal ships to China. The Commission had 
originally 3,724 merchant ships for sale. Up 
pe ens of October less than 1,400 were 
sold. 


Chinese Students Abroad 


are supervised by the International 
Cultural Association, a set-up of the Chinese 
Ministry of Education. This Ministry is 
under control of Ministry of Organisation 
of Kuomin-tang. Previous reports dealing 
chiefly with undergraduates and _ post- 
graduate students of China in U.S. stated 
that American Senators objected to ‘“‘ thought 
control’ exerted by Kuomintang organisa- 
tions in American schools and laboratories. 


EXPORT CONTROL & LICENCES 


Prohibited from export, in addition to 
the items published in our Oct. 26 issue, are 
the following articles: all kinds of woollen 
and worsted yarn; baths; water closets; 
galvanised iron pipes of all sizes. 


Salt was deleted from the list of pro- 
hibited exports. 


Hongkong Shipbuilding 


With the speedy return of conditions to 
normalcy, local shipbuilaing and repairing 
facilities are keeping step. The three 
principal shipbuilders in the Colony, viz. 


Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co. 
Taikoo Dockyard & Engineering Co. 
W. S. Bailey & Co. 


are doing capacity business. They own 
together seven drydocks which measure up 
to 78/ feet in lengtn, ample slipways, piers, 
quays, cranes, and building facilities for 
vessels upwards of 10,00u tons. Repairs of 
all kind of vessels can be carried out. 


In addition to these three big companies 
there are four Chinese owned shipyards in 
Kowloon which are capable to repair vessels 
up to 1,100 tons displacement. 


The Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co. 


since its inception in 1863 expanded 
gradually and at the time of the outbreak of 
the Paciric War had grown into a very large 
concern with many and varied activities 
whica were comparable with the larger 
Shipbuilding and Engineering firms in the 
world. To-day on account of war damage 
and losses it is faced with restoring almost 
all activities and this had to be done in a 
very short time. Never in the history of 
the Company has there been a time when 
the need for very careful planning was more 
necessary. To assist the company in this 
important matter the services of Mr. T. V. 
Tobin were obtained. Mr. Tobin was con- 
sidered to be eminently suitable for this 
difficult task in that throughout the war he 
was one of the three Deputy Directors 
attached to the Staff of the Director of 
Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs and also 
of the Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding 
and’ Repairs at The Admiralty, London, By 
virtue of his position he had occasion to 
inspect almost every shipbuilding, repairing 
and marine engine building establishment in 
the United Kingdom. On the basis of Mr. 
Tobin’s study the company has drafted a 
program of long term planning. 


Normal work was resumed immediately 
the Colony was re-occupied and the company 
assisted materially in the Rehabilitation of 
the Colony by repairing and maintaining 
shipping at some considerable cost to the 
rehabilitation of its own establishments. 


The first vessel to be dry docked in the 
Colony after the surrender was the M.V. 
“Sing Lee” which entered No. 3 Dock on 
12th September, 1945. Since then a fairly 
substantial amount of Trading work has been 
accomplished and on the whole business has 
been satisfactory. 


Conditions of the Docks 


The destruction of the village of 
Hunghom by U.S. planes has rendered home- 
less a large number of the company’s 
workmen. 


Six Allied attacks were made on the 
docks from the air and 140 bombs were 
dropped on Kowloon Docks and 11 on 
Cosmopolitan Dock. 


On re-occupation every. building was 
practically roofless and not one was 
sufficiently weathertight to serve as a 
tempotary office. Almost all Machinery had 
been exposed to the weather for at least 
18 months and, in addition, the entire plant 
had suffered from wanton neglect and lack 
of maintenance during the whole period of 
Japanese occupation. 


At Kowloon Docks the Head Office, Main 
Store, Joiner Shop, Sawmill, Time Office, 
Coppershop, Salvage Store, Boat Shed, West 
Terrace and some smaller buildings were 
almost totally destroyed. 


The large dry dock sustained consider- 
able damage to the Caisson, Walls and 
Culvert and the Pump Room was damaged 
to such an extent that the whole of the 
electrical Pumping equipment was useless. 


Claims for Reparations have been lodged 
with the Hongkong Government and various 
authorities in the United Kingdom. 


On the resumption of work in September 
it was not possible to introduce the Contract 
or Piecework system which was common 
practise in many trades before the war. 
This was largely due to the lack of handling 
facilities, condition of machines, and’ the 
absence of any specific knowledge of the 


location of the fairly large quantity of 
prewar stocks of steel and other material 
which was left behind by the Japanese. 
Contract or Piecework was _ ultimately 
resumed in the same trades as prewar after 
some opposition. Since then a marked 
improvement in the speed and efficiency of 
the work done has been apparent. 


Wages and Rehabilitation Allowances of 
direct employees are paid on the Govern- 
ment scale which has been arranged to meet 
the ‘abnormal cost of living. Formerly a 
nine hour day was worked but since the 
resumption an eight hour day has been 
introduced. 


Central District Office 


When Hongkong Land Investment & 
Agency Co. recently bought Union Building 
this land company acquired the wnoie 
waterfront of Central district with exception 
of St. Georges Building, and has become 
tne by far largest owner of olfice houses in 
the Colony. But for a few modern 
structures (like Gloucester and Marina 
House) these houses are all old and in need 
of repair. Hongkong Land Investment has 
mapped out an ambitious program which 
provides extensive rebuilding (Union, 
Queen's, Prince’s, Alexandra Buildings; the 
block between Ice House Street and Marina 
House) and enlargements of modern 
structures (Marina House). Entirely new 
buildings retaining the old names will be 
erected as soon as building materials become 
cheaper and shipments are assured. Stability 
of local labour costs is another pre-requisite 
for the commencement of this large building 
scheme, The program is going to be realised 
in stages so that regular office routine of the 
many tenants of H.K. Land is not disturbed. 
The new office houses will accommodate 
hundreds of new companies; there will have 
to be no longer any waiting list of firms, 
doctors, lawyers, etc. 


At the same time Central district apart- 
ments on the top floors of the new houses 
will aid in the rehabilitation of housing. 


os large property is presently for sale 
which might also go to H.K. Land; the 


probable sales price will be around $3} 
millions. 


Hongkong’s Trade With 


Continental Europe 
FOR SEPTEMBEK 1946 


BELGIUM 
Articles pot Exports 
Building Materials .... 88,800 z 
Chemicals & Drugs ... 51,145 = 
Chinese Medicines ..... —_ 1,948 
cane 535,552 — 
uts & Seeds . _— 6,494 
Oils & Fats. .. ; = 208,673 
Paints one 45,575 _— 
Papsr & Paperware ... 25,000 ad 
Piece Goods & Textiles 40,962 — 
Sundries: Thai dishes 13,760 11,000 
Sa 
CLOtA MN, Sno sn05 800,794 228,115 
FRANCE 
Articles Imports. Exports 
Chemicals & Drugs ... 19,000 — 
Chinese Medicines ..... —_— 1,680 
Liquors, Intoxicating .. 24,197 _— 
Metis eis ac ; — 758,000 
Minerals & Ores — 30,240 
OUswydii Mats. ascs..2cs 10,405 —_ 
Paper & Paperware ... 191,274 —_ 
Piece Goods & Textiles 20,688 = 
Wearing Apparel ...... 6,053 _ 
MUNGYIES h. Avaccaven 9,953 — 
RE OLA Pines sca 281,570 789,920 
SWITZERLAND 
Articles Imports nae ul 
Chemicals & Drugs ... 54,685 _ 
Dyeing & Tanning 
Materials) cucasdes--sen. 189,371 = 
RAUTIGTICS Soo cadeVivenxkaite 227,704 _ 
Wotaleesetss: -a:- 471,760 _— 
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eRAIK The Lancashire Cotton Industry 
Articles ae maroc By Ancos 
Liquors, Intoxicating .. 2,816 _ (Parr 1) 
Total PY a Any discussion on the future of the employed early in the century and on 
RS : Lancashire cotton industry must begin the eve of the second world war. In 
from a correct appraisal of the position 1912 the production of yarn was almost 
SWEDEN oe is ys ek to oceupy in future 2,000 es ie Rg an had a“ 
; ee British commercial policy. Is Lancashire to practically that figure. er 
conte nn ey rks cotton to be a com paketively small 8,000 million sq. yds. of eloth had been 
Chinese Medicines .... <3 55,839 industry catering almost exclusively for produced in 1912; in 1938 British cotton 
Foodstuffs & Provi- the home market, or is it to remain one textile firms produced 3,100 million sq. 
sions shsuseueeeaereeenees — Ms 32. of England’s major export trades which, yds. In 1912 exports of piece goods were 
ear ge Engines. 83,620 6.720 88 im the past, is expected to play a large nearly 7,000 millions sq. yds.; by 1938 
Paper & Paperware ... 253,228 part in paying for the food and raw they had been reduced to 1,500 million 
Sundries! S..ckeceee 15476 106,542 materials required by the huge British sq. yds. The industry, which in 1918 
industrial machine and the people who employed 61 million spindles in its spin- 
Total .. $52,224 169.183 work it? Every committee which has ning section, was only using 42.1 million 
studied the problem and every expert in 1939, while 786 thousand looms in 
DENMARK opinion which ea been given has pre- opens pelos, one sore wan ae 
: supposed that the latter is the case, and been reduce 000. e labour 
eee ca abi ah such seems to be the intention of the force, which in 1912 number 621,000 
Pinases Anedicines i, a 2,019 British government. We will therefore persons had dwindled to a third of that 
Foodstuffs &  Provi- ; assume that in future the Lancashire figure by 1945. Nor can it be said that 
SIONS sw. essasassanes 160 — Cotton trade is expected to remain one the industry had touched bottom in 1938. 
Liquers. < aleiiabesier ” 17,718 935.320 Of the major British export industries, Excessive productive capacity persisted 
Su A fel Sa Noe = 95.571 Which will hold on to the foreign markets because of the exceptional immobility of 
it still retained in 1938, and indeed labour due to its possession of highly 
Total 17,878 332,910 recapture some of the ground which was specific skills and the lack of alternative 
lost in the inter-war years. pea aah ag ai holga barbers rein- 
aaah ; orced by the tenacious and conservative 
FOBTUGAL 1.—Lancashire before 1939. character of the Lancashire people, and 
; oe When the Nineteenth century opened ais} th ital ry 
Articles = Exports Lancashire had, for reasons which need the 3 ad Wage . mbodi Piricest: 
Set: t concern us here, already assumed the ©. SRGUAETY, WETS CU OCIEG ge BIS 
Liquors, Intoxicating .. 1,248 _ BORIC aS é 5 specific equipment. The number of 
position of the world’s leading textile J 7.ons employed in the industry h 
Totals cin etnins 1,248 -= producer, and it was to be many decades § Le pe eG 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Articles va: takes Exports 
$ 


Building Materials .... 
Chemicals & Drugs ... 


1,500 
— 4,965 
34,195 


Chinese Medicines .... 17,340 
Dyeing & Tanning 

Materials ............ 4,0400 — 
Foodstuffs & Provi- 

SIONS PCF Sew spentsctnace 285,779 67,141 
Hardware — 14,561 
Me tale iesecties oxeiseapenen _ 500 
Ope Bats) sick. cise — 200 
Paper & Paperware ... 6,000 10,458 
Piece Goods & Textiles — 169,100 
WODICIES so. Seihani enon _ 250 
Wearing Apparel _ 47,140 
Sundries . 595,027 72,846 

Total’ xceesscens 925,041 406,001 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 

Articles a asi 
Chinese Medicines ..... 20,016 183,725 
Foodstuffs & Provi- 

BIOS auskxucds ike conann 156,505 12,022 
Liquors, Intoxicating .. _ 1,405 
1 OE RAI A ee _ 
Nuts & Seeds f 7,543 
Oils & Fats h — 
Piece Goods & Textiles 16,519 _ 
Wearing Apparel ...... 7,064 _ 
Sundries : 60,985 8,028 

SEOUL iicinoclsnas 3,351,505 212,723 
EGYPT 

Articles Imports Expo rts 
Chinese Medicines ..... _ 96,957 
Foodstuffs & Provi- 

SIQUIS G. eeetovepes ccs cas 11,616 48,866 
Nuts & Seeds ............ 50,68: — 
Wearing Apparel ...... _ 9,325 
SSUNGRIES wnicerpewenne nein _ 114,865 

PEO Ua Mis cer enccs seni 62,299 270,013 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Dyeing & Tanning 

DRGtE IS © Nosccccexe 57,208 _ 
Treasure R — 
Sundries 30,235 

Totals ai.it... x 3,267,208 30,235 


before her position was challenged by 
other nations. This was in a way un- 
fortunate because it gave Lancashire a 
sense of its own impregnability, and as 
is usual in such cases caused research in 
improvements to be neglected. It also 
compelled any foreign country which 
wished to compete in the international 
textile market to start with plant which 
could cut the unit production costs of 
textiles to a figure below that of 
Lancashire’s older machinery. 

Foreign countries were constrained 
to produce their own textile supplies by 
the first world war, which denied British 
textiles to enemy countries and curtailed 
supplies to neutrals and_ allies. A 
tremendous impetus was given to textile 
production in India, while Japan was 
afforded a golden opportunity, of which 
she took full advantage, to create that 
reserve of strength which would be 
invaluable for her. export drive in the 
next decade. In the boom which followed 
the war Lancashire firms did not use 
their swollen profits to meet the new 
competitive, conditions then arising, but 
parted with them to make a shareholders’ 
Elysium. In 1920 spinning firms paid 
dividends at the average rate of 40.2%. 
The boom was followed by a depression 
in the purchasing power of money and 
later the great wild economic crisis of 
the inter-war years. Exports of piece 
goods to India dropped from 3,000 
million yards in 1913 to under 300 million 
in 1938, and Lancashire was driven out 
of other markets by a Japan determined 
to have exports at all costs. Other 
markets, such as U.S.A. were closed by 
a deliberate tariff policy. In Brazil the 
tariff reduced British textile imports from 
63.5 million sq. yds. in 1925-7 to less 
than 3 million in 19382. Roughly two 
thirds of Lancashire’s lost export trade 
could be attributed to the development 
of home textiles by her former customers 
and one third to Japanese competition. 
Nor had this retarding movement been 
arrested in 1939, and the outbreak of 
war found the industrv still unbalanced, 
unstable and unprofitable. Some indica- 
tion of the loss which the Lancashire 
cotton industry had suffered can be seen 
in the comparative figures of the 
machinery in operation and the labour 


decreased rapidly, but at the same time 
the average age in the industry has in- 
creased from 29 to 37. In 1924 the mills 
could expect 27,000 new recruits annual- 
ly, in 1945 this figure had dropped to 
less that 5,000. 

On the other hand external forces 
operating on the industry reduced sales, 
created excessive competition within the 
industry and involved firms in financial 
loss. Depression meant short time, un- 
employment and wage reductions for the 
worker, it brought price cutting and 
competitive debasement among the mer- 
chants; it meant that producers had to 
live off capital and so were earning no 
margin which would permit the 
modernisation of plant. 


After 1945. 


At the close of the second world war, 
the Lancashire cotton industry, if it was 
to survive had to face up to the following 
changes which had crept into the cotton 
trade and had come to stay. Cotton 
producers in future must learn how to 
work with a limited highly paid labour 
force instead of an over-plentiful supply 
of highly skilled workers. Moreover, 
they must seek to achieve the maximum 
production with a minimum demand on 
the national labour force, much of which 
is wanted for other purposes. They must 
make full use of the scientific advance 
which promises to introduce fibres other 
than cotton into the textile industry, and 
they must realise that they have to face 
growing textile industries in other coun- 
tries. This means that plant and labour 
will have to be balanced against market 
outlets, which can only be done if there 
is a means of getting joint action on 
matters affecting the industry as a whole. 
To quote the Cotton Report, the problem 
in 1946 is “chow to get the industry as 
a whole organised, balanced and equipped 
for the maximum healthy expansion and 
for adjusting itself to new conditions, 
with sufficient speed and thoroughness to 
achieve the best that is possible in the 
way of the productivity of peincns quality 
of goods and economy in cost.’’ Before 
deciding how this is to be achieved, it 
would be better to examine the present 
structure of the industry in greater detail 
and the manner in which it has hitherto 
been organised. 


In general it may be said that the 
British cotton industry is still horizontal 
in structure—that is that the various 
processes are carried on by firms who 
concentrate in one only of those processes. 
Thus, 814% of the spindles are owned 
by spinners who have no weaving interests, 
and 774% of the looms are owned by 
weavers who do not spin. Moreover in 
spinning, the firms are usually of a sub- 
stantial size. Of the 38} million spindles, 
the large combines hold more than one 
third of the total, but there is a large 
number of small firms. In the doubling 
section small units are the rule, and the 
same is true of the weaving section where 
there are half a million looms held by 
some 1,000 firms, and the average number 
of looms per firm is less than 200. In 
the finishing section there were on the 
outbreak of war a large number of very 
small firms—# of the total firms employed 
an average of 36 persons each—and a 
small number of large concerns. Six 
firms alone employed one third of the 
total labour force. Finally in the 
marketing section there were over 1,750 
coverters, but 90% of the trade was 
handied by about 500 firms. 


Dominating every aspect of the 
British cotton industry, however, is the 
labour question, and since the future: of 
the industry will depend on the brains 
and hands to carry out any scheme of 
reorganisation, it is obvious that the 
human factor is of primary importance. 
In its survey of the American cotton 
industry made during the war, the Platt 
commission drew attention to the fact 
that American managers are usually 
young, analytical and progressive in 
their outlook, whereas British manage- 
ment is more conservative and shows 
more scepticism in the matter of machine 
improvements and modern methods, al- 
though it is probably more efficient 
technically. That few facilities exist 
for the practical training of graduates in 
mills and that the continuance of long 
established methods and practices in 
Britain is notorious. As regards labour 
generally, the pre-war cotton industry 
was characterised by the large number 
of juveniles and females employed. A 
large number of married women had of 
necessity to stay at work after marriage 
to supplement the family income. 
Average earnings were low on account of 
unemployment and under-employment, 
which, inspite of the decline of new 
entrants, continued to prevail throughout 
the industry. During the war the 

overnment adopted a policy of de- 
iberately closing down a large number 
of cotton mills in order to utilise the 
labour on work considered more essential 
to the war effort. In January 1946, the 
total labour force employed in cotton was 
226,000, of which 92,250 were in the 
spinning section, 25,000 in doubling, and 
108,750 in weaving. To operate the plant 
in existence in 1939 it is estimated that 
some 390,000—190,000 for spinning and 
doubling and 200,000 for weaving—would 
be required. Where is this deficit in 
the labour force of 164,000 to come from? 
There are five possible sources. First 
there are juveniles leaving school. The 
number entering the cotton industry 
during 1946 has shown an increase each 
month, but the rate of flow is still far 
below what is required. Moreover the 
movement is likely to be retarded when 
the school leaving age in Britain is raised 
to 15 in 1947 and later to 16. Again 
there will be increasing competition from 
other industries to secure a share of this 
juvenile labour force, while war expanded 
industries can be expected to try and 
maintain a labour force above pre-war 
levels. Thus it is unlikely that recruit- 
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ment of juveniles’ will reach pre-war 
levels. Another sources would be ex- 
cotton operatives working in other in- 
dustries, for example munitions, but a 
survey by the Ministry of Labour of those 
so employed, shows a marked unwilling- 
ness among this group to return to the 
cotton factories. Again inexperienced 
adults might be placed in the mills, and 
while something has been done on these 
lines the fact that the country is com- 
mitted to a policy of full employment 
means that it can only be a stop gap 
measure. Finally some of the women 
who retired to their homes, when the 
mills were closed down, may return, but 
with higher rates of wages prevailing in 
the cotton and other industries, the in- 
ducement to return will not be so strong 
as in pre-war days. 


It is clear that the post-war cotton 
industry can no longer rely on an 
abundant supply of relatively lowly paid 
operatives with a high proportion of 
juveniles and married women. Already 
the shortage of labour has compelled an 
increase of wages rates, amounting to 
111% for men over 21, compared with 
1938, and wages are likely to be under 
constant pressure for increase. Moreover 
wastage on the labour side, which is 
affected by the retirement of persons who 
remained at work during the war for 
patriotic reasons, will continue to remain 
heavy due to the high average age of 
present workers. This wastage can only 
be countered by attracting new entrants 
to the industry by means of high 
standards of wages, better working condi- 
tions and amenities, which will create 
confidence in the industry’s future. 


The next question which arises is 
how this reduced labour force can be 
utilised in the most effective way. This 
raises problems of the distribution of 
labour in the various mills, of mechanical 
equipment and the introduction of labour 
saving devices, better methods of mill 
staffing and of the utilisation of labour. 
In connection with this last point it is 
claimed that many economies in labour 
might be introduced by small modifita- 
tions in existing plant, for example the 
introduction of warp step motions in 
looms. Whatever economies are made, 
the salient fact remains that the cotton 
industry in future will have to work with 
a smaller and much more highly paid 
labour force containing a higher pro- 
portion of men. The numbers ayailable 
will not be more, and probably less, than 
65% of the labour force required to 
operate the existing spinning and cor- 
responding weaving capacity on the 1937 
basis. 


It therefore beeomes imperative that 
the plant used in the cotton industry 
should be of such a type and used in such 
a manner as to get the best results from 
the labour employed. The present equip- 
ment in Lancashire is old fashioned and 
is very extensive in relation to turnover 
handled. In the spinning section the 
Lancashire industry is still equipped 
predominately with mule spindles. a type 
which no other country retains and which 
textile machinery makers in general have 
ceased to manufacture. The British 
system of weaving is based on the 
allocation of a large part of the work to 
the operative and a relatively small part 
to the machine. Again, it has been 
found (Platt Commission) that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the machinery now 
in the mills is not only old in type but 
beyond its efficient working life. There 
would therefore seem to be a prima facie 
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case for the immediate installation of 
new up-to-date automatic machinery. 
But the position is not so simple as that. 
Present prices of textile machinery, as of 
most other commodities, have increased 
(or to put it another way the purchasing 
power of money has fallen) owing to the 
war and its reactions. Textile machinery 
prices show increases up to 100% over 
pre-war levels, and thus the commercial 
advantages of re-equipment will be very 
much less than would otherwise have 
been the case had there been no in- 
flationary rise in prices. Moreover, much 
of the machinery in Lancashire cotton 
is of the pre 1914 make, and much if 
not all of its cost has been written off 
in subsequent years. In estimating the 
depreciation, a producer would probably 
write off the purchase cost of his plant, 
which will be much less than its present 
day replacement cost. Cotton produced 
with this old machinery may turn out 
to be cheaper than that produced on new 
machinery, because the former has little 
or no charges for depreciation included 
in its costs. In the long run however, 
such plant will have to be replaced, and 
with an expensive labour market, it may 
have to be replaced by labour saving 
machinery sooner than the cotton producer 
would like. As the standard of wages 
increases so too will the relative ad- 
vantages of labour saving machinery, 
and the reduced labour force makes a 
compelling reason for installing plant 
capable of giving the highest output per 
man hour. By installing high draft ring 
spinning, automatic looms and double 
day shifts, it has been estimated that a 
working week could be reduced from 48 
to 40 hours and still show a saving in 
spinning running from 5.7% in drill to 
11.8% in linings; and in weaving vary- 
ing from 6.2% in drill to 8.4% for 
cambric costs. These figures may not 
seem high but when applied to a mill of 
60,000 spindles they would in one 
example which was picked out at random 
(spinning warp yarn for cambric) show 
extra earnings of £21,000 per annum. 


While it is clear that the main force 
exerting pressure for speedy re-equipment 
is the shortage of labour, one cannot 
expect the whole industry to switch over 
to new equipment immediately nor would 
it be desirable to try. In the first place 
the British textile machine makers ex- 
ported 95% of their production before 
the war, and 90% of present orders is 
for export. Winding machinery could 
be imported from Switzerland & U.S.A., 
but heavy orders from England would 
inflate prices in those countries, and it 
may not be in the national interest to 
use valuable foreign exchange for these 
purchases. On the whole it would seem 
better that re-equipment should proceed 
with the mcdernisation of old plant and 
that the industry should be concentrated 
in a few units. Other changes, however, 
must accompany the installation of new 
machinery if the most economical use is 
to be made of it. The two shift working 
system must be adopted, the pirning of 
weft yarns should not be done by the 
spinner but should be left to the weaver 
to suit his individual requirements, The 
number of automatic looms which can 
be tended by a worker must not be fixed 
as hitherto on ideological grounds but 
according to the work load. This de- 
pends not so much on the number of 
looms tended but on the nature of the 
material which is passing through them, 
In addition mill floors should be respaced 
and electric driving introduced. All 
these factors must be taken into con- 
sideration if the industry is to onerate at 
the highest level of technical efficiency. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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HONGKONG COMPANIES’ ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Resumes and Balance Sheets of Ten Public Companies 


(Continued from Last Issue, October 23, 1946). 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE AND COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


The 46th ordinary meeting was held on August 15, 1946. 


The Directors submitted, Statement of Account of the 
transactions of the Company covering the period from Ist 
January, 1941 to 3lst December, 1945 together with Balance 
Sheets as at 3lst December, 1941 and 3lst December, 1945. 


The Profit for the year ended 3lst December, 1941, after 
depreciating Fixed Assets to the extent of $217,529.78 and 
providing for Directors and Auditors Fees was $429,356.13 
which, with $72,214.07 brought forward after making the 
appropriations authorized at the Ord. ary Yearly Meeting in 
1941 left a balance of $501,570.20 on Profit and Loss Account 
to be carried forward to the next Account. This figure less 
charges accrued during the period from Ist January, 1942 
to 8lst August, 1945, has been transferred to a Profit & Loss 


Appropriation Account together with the profit on the Com- 
pany’s trading for the period after the liberation of the 
Colony up to 3lst December, 1945, resulting in a nett sum 
at credit of the Profit & Loss Appropriation Account of 
$444,291.53 which was carried forward. 


A sum of $2,497,364.65 covering actual War Losses 
based on 1941 values and estimated under-maintenance has 
been charged to War Losses Account tocether with the cost 
to date of rehabilitation of the Comnanv’s nronerty amounting 
to $141,766.54 making a total of $2.639,131.19 which has 
been carried forward in the Balance Sheet at 31st December, 


Directors: Messrs. J. C. Tavlor, (Chairman), N. O. C. 
Marsh, Dr. 8. N. Chau, E. R. Hill, P. S. Cassidy. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1945, 


———_———— —————————————————————————_— _ | 


CAPITAL— 
Authorised:—300,000 Shares of $7.50 each $2,250,000.00 


Issted:—293,335 Shares of $7.50 each fully paid $2,200.012.50 
GENERAL RESERVE ..........- 610,237.50 
CATTLE RESERVE. cs c.secccscsercces 575,000.00 
CATTLE WASTAGE ACCOUNT 125,750.71 
FIRE & TYPHOON RESERVE ...........:..::0--0005 a 103,382.86 
PROFIT & LOSS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT ...... 444,291.53 
CURRENT LIABILITIES & PROVISIONS— 
Overdraft with Bankers—Block Account $1,533,878.98 
Note:—No provision has been made for 
interest accrued from 1.1.42 to 
31.8.45. 
Sundry Creditors & Accrued Charges ... 991,088.99 
Chinese Staff Superannuation Account .. 34,972.00 
2,559,939.97 
EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUND— 
PER ‘CONTRA? S J. .cstasnu _$503,491.39 
NOTE:—During the Japanese occupation of the Colony 
the whole business of the Company was under 
enemy control and no transactions in con- 
nection with its affairs during that period are 
included in the above Accounts. 
$6,618,615.07 


FIXED ASSETS— 


Cattle: 


As at. 31st December, 1941 .....20....0.00.55 $ 862.041.19 


War Losses written Off ............ccccec0es 689.878.69 
$ 172,212.50 

Add Cost of rearing young. stock 
less sales and deaths ..................005 19,094.84 


——— 191,307. 
Buildings & Properties: S ea y 


At cost less devreciation as at 31st 
Becomber, 1941 AlAs cea ee $1,497.358.78 


Less Estimated war losses ................0005 247,358 
1,250, ie 
Ice Plant & Machinery: sep iad 
At cost less devreciation as at 31st 
December, 1941 steeTar tice caceicaee $1,238.403.27 
Less Estimated war losses .................. 538,403.27 
———— 700,000. 
Launches, Lighters & Vehicles: a 
At cost less depreciation as at 31st 
December,” 1941 “Se ie iray yee. weae eae $ 45,222.14 
Less Estimated war losses and sales ... 29,222.14 
16.000. 
Furniture & Fixtures: - 
At cost less devreciation as at 31st 
December, 1941 ....... . $ 113.819.88 
Less Estimated war losse 53,665.00 
$ 60.154.88 
Additions during the period ............... 39,402.31 
—_———_ 99,557.19 
Share Investments: At cost less depreciation as at 31st 
December, 1941 (Market value 6.12.41 $16,020.00) 11,544.08 


$2,268,408.61 

WAR LOSSES— 
Amount written off in respect of 
estimated and ascertained losses ... 
Cost of Rehabilitation of Buildings, 
Plant), cs toyidatesya wamncsan. snes 


CLAIMS— 

Estimated amount recoverable from 
H Services and Hongkong 
Government in respect of stocks 
requisitioned in 1941 ...........-....-+00% 


CURRENT ASSETS— 

Stocks on Hand as certified by the Com- 
Hany's: ‘Officials: 7% kee eet ce ces $ 62,774.44 

Sundry Debtors & Accounts Receivable 
less provision for Bad & Doubtful 
ODI lest sicchunaqithmapeemarse tac eyereses 


$2,497,364.65 


141,766.54 
Sa eee CURR AUG Br) 


1,300,000.00 


252.234.48 

96,066.35 
———— 411,075.27 

EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUND—PER CONTRA 

Investments aigs.c.0-- «1-20 edanenneea eee $ 88,945.50 


Cash on Fixed Deposit ..... 70,000.00 

Cash on Current Account 189,785.81 
Amounts due by Company & Contribu- 

Cowles tescid. Sekt. 10. Staaten Be teed. wR 154,759.08 

$ 503,491.39 


$6,618,615.07 
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HONGKONG ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The 53rd ordinary yearly meeting of shareholders was 
held on September 26, 1946. 


The Directors’ report stated: 


The Net Profit for the year ended 31st December, 1941, 
after allowing for Depreciation, was $1,417,786, which with 
$584,667.30 brought forward from 1940 was credited to Profit 
and Loss Appropriation Account. An Interim Dividend of 
$0.60 per share was paid in September 1941 absorbing 
$540,000, leaving a balance of $1,462,453.30 to be carried 
to 1942. 


Charges, including Depreciation, less Income, which 
acerued during the period 1st January, 1942 to 3lst August, 
1945, amounting to $3,640,526.53 have been transferred to 
the Profit and Loss Appropriation Account, resulting in a 


Loss of $2,178,073.23 to be carried to the Balance Sheet as 
at 3lst August, 1945. 


The sum of $5,225,630.84 representing estimated War 
Losses, based on Book Values at 3lst August, 1945, and 
including provision for Rehabilitation costs, has been charged 
to War Losses Account and appears in the Balance Sheet at 
3lst August, 1945. 


Next accounts will be for period September 1, 1945 to 
December 31, 1946. 


Directors: Messrs. H. V. Wilkinson (Chairman), D. F. 
Landale, Sir Shouson Chow, T. N. Chau, N. O. C. Marsh, 
W. A. Stewart and E. R. Hill. 


Agents: Gibb, Livingston & Co., Ltd. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1945. 


SHARE CAPITAL:— 


Authorised:—1,800,000 Shares of 
BUQOO), COCK, | cassictinnancasencnscecssovas eas $18,000,000.00 


Issued:—1,493,191 Shares of $10.00 each fully paid up $14,931,910.00 


PROVISION FOR Rehabilitation of Buildings, Plant, 
Mains, Meters, etc. damaged or partially 


GEStLOVER crersvenioceer<evaoresnncevenaunvenceseaseessanneuenen 1,803,800.00 


CURRENT LIABILITIES:— 

Consumers’ Deposits’ vi.cciescessresrserstees $ 1,335,164,.34 

1,264,172.25 
70,811.53 


Sundry PCreMGItOrs) aves sss cpcnapnvasaoegess 
Unclaimed Dividends .........::.ccceeeeees 


Amount received in respect of 3,324 


Shares not yet allotted ............... 33,240.00 


2,703,388.12 


NOTE: 


(1) It is estimated that at 31st August, 1945 the cost 
of replacing the Fixing Assets of the Company 
lost or destroyed as a result of war will exceed 
the book value thereof written off to War 
Losses Account by the sum of $5,234,200, of 
which sum it is estimated that $2,436,000 will 
represent Improvements and Additions to the 
Assets replaced. 


(2 


- 


During the Japanese occupation of Hong Kong 
the undertaking of the Company was operated 
by the enemy and no transactions in this con- 
nection are included in the above Accounts. 


$19,439,098.12 


—————————— 


FIXED ASSETS, at cost less Sales, Depreciation and 
Amounts Written Off in respect of War Losses: 


Amount 


Balance at Depreciation written off 
31st Dec., for period in respect of 
1941 to date War Losses 


Land and 
Buildings $3,979,096.89 $ 461,238.00 $ 262,524.00 $ 3,255,334.89 


Plant—North 


Point ... 2,235,968.72 1,055,906.00 20,111.47 =: 1,159,951.25 
Mains and 

Meters 2,116,412.08 786,990.00 156,122.00  1,173,300.08 
Substation 

Equipment 670,690.47 210,793.00 43,936.00 415,961.47 
Motors and 

Apparatus 

on hire 103,722.24 50,461.00 47,305.00 5,956.24 
Workshop 

Machinery 

& Plant 5305.63 3,362.00 539.00 1,404.68 
Furniture 96,903.09 79,477.00 5,000.00 12,426.09 
Motor 

Vehicles 31,296.80 26,093.00 3,500.00 1,703.80 


$9,239,395.97 $2,674,320.00 $ 539,037.47 $ 6,026,038.50 


CURRENT ASSETS:— 


Stores on hand including fuel, as certifi- 


ed by the Acting Manager ............ $ 298,433.43 
Sundry Debtors ............ $ 392,776.82 
Less Reserve for Doubtful 
Debts. a. tissiimeceag: 100,000.00 
——_———— 292,776.82 
Investments: . 


British Government 
Securities: “Siwere.ssccsicc $2,806,406.81 


1,204,121.00 
——————_ 4,010,5 27.81 
(Market Value of British Government 
Securities H.K.$2,828,000.00. 
No official Market Value of other 
Securities at 3lst August, 1945). 


Cash at Bankers and in Hand: 


Hong Kong $1,047,842.94 
DOM CO Rs thins crass cosa taps 359,774.55 1,407,617.49 $ 6,009,355.55 
WAR LOSSES ACCOUNT. ..........:06c000 $5,225,630.84 


PROFIT & LOSS APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNT qitiisaicnanss <cinih sion <inaatannap 2,178,073.23 


7,403,704.07 


oo 


$19,439,098.12 
SE 
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HONGKONG TRAMWAYS LIMITED. 


The last ordinary yearly meeting was held on June 29, 
1946, at which it was stated that the books of the Company 
and Office records, were removed after seizure of the Tramway 
Undertaking upon the Japanese occupation of the Colony in 
December 1941 and have been entirely lost. It was impos- 
sible to present the customary accounts in respect of 
operations in the year 1941. 


The Directors submitted Statements covering the 
inchisive position, in the form of estimates, continuing from 
date of the last issued Accounts of the Company at 31st 
December, 19% up to 3lst December, 1945. This statement 
together with the reconstructed Balance Sheet as at that date 
had been certified in terms of the Auditors’ report. 


The estimates incorporate all known charges, expenses 
and commitments and include provisions accounting for 
direct war losses of a nature ascertainable to date amounting 
to $1,360,062.68. 


This sum together with balance of Profit & Loss Appro- 
priation Account transferred to the Balance Sheet is carried 
for the present incorporated in the Company’s reserve, leaving 
General Reserve Account reduced from $1,600,000.00 to a 
balance of $885,272.12 as at the date 31st December, 1945. 


Directors: Mr. D. F. Landale, (Chairman), Messrs. A. 
H. Compton, M. K. Lo, H. V. Wilkinson and Sir Shou-son 


OW. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 318T DECEMBER, 1945. 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL:— 
Authorised and Issued 650,000 shares of $5 each, 
PUUNEW, PIG acces care cucgeunctnic secur esccueucceecnucctcnmesncoaces $3,250,000.00 


GENERAL RESERVE ACCOUNT:— 

As at 31st December, 1940 $1,600,000.00 
War Losses Account 
Balance transferred ......... 1,360,062.68 
———— $ 239,937.32 
Appropriation Account 


Balance transferred  ...........::sccsseeeeseees 645,334.80 


885,272.12 
CURRENT LIABILITIES:— 
Sundry Creditors 
Including Provision for Claims ............ $1,432,224.05 
Dividends Unclaimed ...............c0cc0eee 66,262.10 
———__ 1,498,486.15 
$5,633,758.27 
erat 


ASSETS. 

FIXED ASSETS:— 
At Cost less Depreciation & Written-off, to Date 
Tramway Undertaking 
= providing normal Depreciation to 3Ist December, 

DI ores ces Neewcans ot site ube ac ome aneemcneauen pagereee peaees tes $2,316,645.22 
al and other Property 
After providing Depreciation & War Losses ............ 
INVESTMENTS:— 
As written down to 3lst December, 1940 $1,576,471.47 
Additions during 1941. ...........c..c.ceceeeee 35,000. 


CURRENT ASSETS— 
Stock, Stores & Goods in Transit ...... $ 95,308.54 
Debtors & Accounts receivable ............ 171,180.28 
Cash and Bank Balances, including 

$855,298.04 in blocked attount ...... 


136,034.00 


1,611,471.47 


1,363,118.76 
————_ 1,569,607.58 


$5,633,758.27 
SS SSS 


THE HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI HOTELS, LIMITED. 


The last ordinary yearly meeting was held on October 8, 
1946, where the following report was made: 


The Balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account at the 
Sist December, 1941, including $317,343.45 brought forward 
from the previous year, amounts to $609,320.70. 


A provisional statement of. losses sustained during the 


occupational period shows a total of $2,314,007.48, which, 
in the Balance Sheet at the 3lst December, 1945, appears as 
a deduction from Capital and Reserves. 


Directors: Mr. E. M. Raymond (Chairman), Sir Robert 
Ho Tung, Messrs. L. & H. Kadoorie, M. K. Lo, D. C. Davis 


and F. C. Barry. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1945. 
i 


SHARE CAPITAL:— 
Authorised:—t,500,000 Shares of $7.50 


ML. sc canasacnne eh aninsieeseeeenteaieen ee $11,250,000.00 
Yssued:—1,193,867 Shares of $7.50 
QRH: Phy MALT UD cos vescuscecysanecuentecc cevecsscuneaennes $ 8,954,002.50 
RESERVES:— 
Land - $ 550,000.00 
General 450,000.00 
Repairs & 44,569.94 
bey Fluctuation 56,479.53 
Contingencies _........ 629,360.62 
1,730,410.09 
PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT:— 
As at 3lst December, 1941 .............. $ 609,320.70 
Add: Profit for period .<... nccesiassccn< 304,403.25 
913,723.96 
$11,598,136.54 
Less: War Losses as per @CCOUNt ..........cccceeceeeeee 2,314,007.43 


$ 9,284,129.11 
CURRENT LIABILITIES:— 


Trade: Creditors: q.....<.......cclteeiasnses $ 
Sundry Creditors & Credit Balances 


410,643.82 
664,266.72 
1,074,910.54 


Note:—During the Japanese occupation of Hongkong 
and Shanghai the business of the Compahy 
was under enemy control and transactions 
in connection with its affairs during that 
period are not included in the above Accounts. 


$10,359,039.65 
—— 


FIXED ASSETS:— 


Land: As per Revaluation, 1936 ........cccccccseeesseeeere $ 5,998,501.40 
Buildings: 
As at 3lst December, 1941 ............... $2,503,842.85 
Less: War Losses written off ............ 294,617.19 
——___ 2,209,225.66 
Furniture & Fixtu 
As at 3i1st Poca Sa PETS pete segs $1,079,696.27 
Added during period ...........ccccsecsceeee 3,011.65 
$1,082,707.92 
Less: War Losses written off ............ 407,788.30 
——_—- 674,919.62 


Machinery, Plant & a Installatio: 
As at 3lst December, 1941 ............... "$ 66,743.83 
Less: War Losses written of Seneciecurses 60,747.94 


5,995.89 
Motor Cars, Coaches & Trucks: 
As at 3lst December, 1941 ............... $ 13,262.27 
Less: War Losses written off ............ 13,262.27 
Steam Launch: 
As at 31st December, 1941 ........:...... $ 5,000.00 
Less: War Losses written off ............ 5,000.00 
$ 8,888,642.57 
CURRENT ASSETS:— 
Linen, Crockery & Platedware ......... $ 470,061.44 
Less: War Losses written off ............ 369,681.89 
SEE 100,379.55 
CROCS OS GORGE Se ce menccnssancverenvnaiecns $ 787,270.38 
Less: War Losses written off ............ 680,949.86 
—_——— 106,320.52 
Investments (At Cost, less written off) Shares in 

Subsidiary Company—Grand Hotel des Wagons- 

Lits, Ltd. As at 3lst December, 1941 ............ 391,552.17 
Payments rh AVEC PRE oeeencsewantavcecentcnstnnee 5,355.35 
Sundry Debtors .................. $1,113,123.37 
Less: War Losses written off ............ 355,438.26 

—_—_—_—_ 757,685.11 
Cash in Hand and at Bankers ......... $ 340,851.20 
Less: Overdraft with Bankers 
(Blocked) ho... tea eA Ae 231,746.82 
—————_ 109,104.38 
Note:—No provision has been made for Interest 
accrued from 1/1/42 to 31/12/45. 
$10,359,039.65 
ee 
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HONG KONG REALTY AND TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


The Report of Directors at the ordinary yearly meeting 
on August 28, 1946, stated: 

For the period January 1 to December 31, 1941, and for 
September 1, 1945 to April 30, 1946: 

The Balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account 
(including the sum of $31,720.07 brought forward from the 
previous year) after providing $15, 517. 89 for Depreciation, 
amounted to $72,469.94. 


Losses covering the War period were computed +é 
$75,633.45. 

The Balance at debit of Profit and Loss Account at the 
80th April, 1946, after taking into account the previously 
mentioned balances, was $7,351.64, which was carried 
forward to new account. 

Directors: Mr. J. Fleming, (Chairman), Messrs. E. M. 
Raymond, P. K. Kwok, F. C. Barry and Sir Shousen Chow. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30TH APRIL, 1946, 


CAPITAL:— 
Authorised and Issued 200,000 Shares of $10 each 
BUG pete He een cc reat haan nas hacen ec er $2,000,000.00 
GENERAL RESERVE. ....n.cccccctensiecsssyesnenguersavanrnwenage 350,000.00 
$2,350,000.00 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT:— 
War losses incurred during the period of 
enemy occupation .........:cccceceeeeneee $ 75,633.45 
Loss for the period 1st S 45 
to” 30th April, 1946) o..... csc cc cc arens 4,188.13 
79,821.58 
Less: Balance brought forward 31.12.41 72,469.94 
—_ 7,351.64 
Total Capital and Reserves ..............0005 2,342,648.36 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION:— 
Overdraft secured by deposit of Shares .................5 632.565.03 
CURRENT LIABILITIES:— 
Unclaimed Dividends ............:ccseeseeceene $ 6,420.50 
Sundry Creditors ic ssccscsseesecedssetecetons 30,256.26 
——__—— - 36,676,76 


NOTES. 


1. No provision has been made in the accounts for 
interest on overdraft for the period lst January, 
1942, to 30th April, 1946 

2. No transactions whick. may have taken place in 
connection with the Company’s affairs during the 
period of the enemy occupation are included in the 
the above accouz.ts. 


$3,011,890.15 


FIXED ASSETS:— 
AND: 


L 
R.B. Lots: 366, 367 & 368 ‘at Cost oo... cccsccssscscesseaneen $ 226,017.01 
(Crown Leases have not been issued to the Com- 
pany in respect of the above and the lots are held 
subject to the compliance with certain covenants 
which call for the expenditure of $152,000.00). 
BUILDINGS—BUNGALOWS: 
R.B. Lot 368 at Cost, less depreciation 


RELA AI Soicsas dhe stautiva keene eneutecae $ 93,630.10 
Less depreciation: «....<ccccsccsudersuesse veces 25,357.98 
68,272.12 
LIDO:— 
At Cost, less depreciation 
SUAIZ4I JERR AKE Sin, $198,207.91 
Less depreciation ............... 13,531.96 
ae 184,675.95 
——— 252,948,07 
FURNITURE, FIXTURES & vos fier ean — 
At Cost, less depreciation 31.12.41 ...... 26,388.79 
Less war losses written off ...,...;0.00 26,388.79 
PLANT AND MACHINERY:— 
At Cost, less depreciation 31.12.41 ...... 15,249.45 
Less war losses written off ...-.......... 15,249.45 
INVESTMENTS:— 
2,516,627.55 


(No Market Values are available) 


INVESTMENT CLASSIFICATION. 


2,995,592.63 


Banks ........: $ 297,012.54— 11.80% 
Insurances 545,248.50 — 21.67% 
Property & Wharf Companies 664,332.65 — 26.40% 
Public, Utilities: 23s .cc.sscseer-ce 397,774.90 — 15.80& 


612.259.00 — 24.33% 
$2,516,627.55 — 100.00 % 


Other Companies ............... 


CURRENT ASSETS:— 


DUNGIy ICD LONS ttle sank csavicr ena acewinds saxaretnnrdet cs decshinairsce 16,297.52 


$3,011,890.15 


THE “‘STAR’’ FERRY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The 44th ordinary yearly meeting of shareholders was 
held on September 27, 1946, at which the following report 
was given. 

The amount at credit of Profit & Loss Account for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1941, after allowing for Deprecia- 
tion and other out-goings, was $245,589.81 which, with 
$22,914.72 brought forward from 1940, has been credited to 
Profit & Loss Appropriation Account. An €nterim Dividend 
of $1.00 per share was paid on 28th August, 1941, leaving a 
balance of $188,504.53 to be carried forward to next account. 


The expenditure for the period lst January, 1942, to 31st 
December, 1945, amounting to $140,382.98, has been charged 
to Profit and Loss Appropriation Account leaving a Credit 
Balance of $48,121.55 which was carried forward. 


War Damages are estimated at $3,084,324.00 which sum 
has been carried forward in the Balance Sheet as at 31st 
December, 1945. 


Directors: Mr. D. F. Landale (Chairman), Messrs. A. H. 
Compton, H. V. Wilkinson and T. B. Wilson. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1945. 


SHARE CAPITAL:— 


Authorised 100,000 Shares of $10.00 each ............... $1,000,000.00 
Issued and subscribed 80,000 Shares of $10.00 each 
Tey AIG eee tacongnncs ash svar ohb as ase spre sairosanniesievecennotee 800,000.00 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS:— 
General Reserve ......... 550,000.00 
Unappropriated Profit; 48,121.55 
SHAREHOLDERS’ FUNDS . - $1,398,121.55 
PROVISIONS :— 
Share -Fluchiatlon AVG, yi siascccsscses os trheadvativinxcrsubove 72,775.00 
War Damages, Estimated 
and Replacement costs $3,049,500.00 
Less Expenditure to date . 2,421.00 
3,047,079.00 
CURRENT LIABILITIES:— 
Unclaimed Dividends .. $ 7,186.00 
Accounts” Payable: ...06orscss+ esas oatuyeteeye 105,918.93 
————————— 113,104.93 
NOTES: 
1. During the enemy occupation of the Colony the 
whole undertaking was operated by the enemy. 
Transactions in this connection are not included 
in the accounts with the exception of an item of 
$34,824, charged to War Damages Account. 
2. The whole undertaking was requisitioned on 8th 
December, 1941. The Directors are submitting to 
Government a claim in respect of the war damages 
which it is hoped will be met in full. 
$4,631,080.48 


FIXED ASSETS:— 


Launches $ 76,000.00 
Pier™® | seapyeesg are ds os <0 Ree reece eb Mee shee 7,000.00 
At cost less Depreciation to date ......... $ 83,000.00 
CURRENT ASSETS:— 
Shares in Public Companies—market 

wale 6/92/41 i. cc. cstackieessvees sewers $ 746,762.50 
4% Debentures at cost .... BS 125,000.00 
Cash on Loan—at call . 450,000.00 
Cashiiat/Bankg Gi. .6t<cc- 139,819.32 
Accounts Receivable .........:ccssesceessenvens 2,174.66 

1,463,756.48 

WAR DAMAGES ACCOUNT .....c.ccccccssssrecssnesesscenes 3,084,324.00 


$4,631,080.48 
——s 
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THE MACAO ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The 31st irre annual general meeting was held on 
September 16, 1946, at which the Directors submitted their 
Report for the period January 1, 1941 to November 30, 1945. 


*“ Melco ’’ was taken over by the Macao Government on 
January 1, 1943, who operated the business until November 
30, 1945, when it was restored to its owners. The Company 
negotiates at present with the Portuguese authorities for 
compensation for the period during which ‘‘ Melco’”’ was 


operated by them. 
No dividend could be paid. 


Nett loss of the Company, after charging to depreciation 
reserve $307,073.80 and to depreciation $37,673.23, amounts 
to $759,238.29. 


Directors: Messrs. N. G. Beale, F. J. Gellion, H. 
Nolasco da Silva and K. P. Fletcher. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30TH NOVEMBER, 1945. 


LIABILITIES. 
SHARE CAPITAL:— 
Authorised— 
200,000 Shares of $10.00 each ...... $2,000,000.00 
Issued— 
146,438 Shares of $10.00 each fully paid up ...... $1,464,380.00 
SURPLUS 
Share Premium (1941) Net ............... $ 102,960.41 
GRETICVAL RESERVE core? aransterdcetts y-ccvresserss 550,000.00 
652,960.41 
Less Profit and Loss Account 
Balance after Appropriation 
SHU BUAL UE Oe ate xcc te $106,143.02 
Net Profit year to 31/12/41 313,404.51 
419,547.53 
Less Loss year to 31/12/42 83,717.19 
335,830.34 
Less Loss for the period 
1/1/43 to 30/11/45. ws 759,238.29 
__ 423,407.95 
Wat) DEGClb: is sccnasernsaprinacs ——_—_——_- 229,552.46 
1,693,932.46 
GUARANTEE, DEPOSITS) os ide -tuscig wan: ses deosttonnseoscsyanan 116,581.57 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable and Credit Balances 572,102.39 
Unclaimed Dividends .............ccssscrerens 174.75 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion “M.W.” Loan and Accrued 
Interest thereon $27. ses-tscnacaveccurety es 123,000.00 
—_——_——_. 695,277.14 


N.B.—There is a liability to contribute on Loan 
$808,271.30 for account of the Macau Water- 
Works Co., Ltd. 


$2,505,791.17 
—> 


Company Meetings 
CHINA UNDERWRITERS, LIMITED. 


The company’s 18th ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
was held on October 23, when the Directors’ report was presented 
for the period January 1, 1941 to December 31, 1945. 


Board of Directors consists of: Mr. H. J. Armstrong 
(chairman), Messrs. L. D’Almada e Castro, J. W. Anderson, Li Tse- 
fong, I. W. Shewan, and H. R. Sturt. 


General Agents of the Company: Shewan Tomes & Co. 


Managing Director: Mr. H. R. Sturt. 


New life business was resumed a year ago, marine and fire 
insurance since December while accident business was started only 
recently. Results of operations are regarded as excellent and 
building up of premium income will be possible within a short 
time. 


As a result of the Pacific War many books and records of 
Head Office and Branches have been lost. New books at Head 
Office have accordingly been opened based on Statement of Affairs 
as below. Sufficient information is not available for the preparation 
of Revenue or Profit and Loss Accounts for the years 1941 to 1945 
inclusive. 


ASSETS. 
FIXED ASSETS:— 
Concession 


At cost as written down to 31/12/42 ... 
Less Proportion written off from 1/1/43 


$ 140,000.00 


$0, SO (11 [AS PSS nM cc. ceeccewce nance 17,500.00 
———_ $ 122,500.00 
Land and Buildings 
As per last Balance Sheet—At cost ... 526,033.28 
Less Depreciation Reserve ...............055 258,235.17 
Se 267,798.11 
Mains 
As per last Balance Sheet—At cost ...... 855,210.85 
Less Depreciation Reserve .........ccccce0s 506,371.78 
5 348,839.07 
Electrical Plant and Machinery 
As per last Balance Sheet—At cost ... 1,437,243.41 
Less Depreciation Reserve .................. 1,060,079.11 
es 377,164.30 
Furniture and Fixtures and Showroom 
As per last Balance Sheet—At cost less 
GENTECIATION Mantua sence sasee ee ones este eee 34,702.38 
Less Depreciation at 10% p.a. 9,136.25 
25,566.13 
Equipment and Tools 
As per last Balance Sheet—At cost less 
Gevureciationin: <502ccqusn scien eogeeceeaneeees 22,993.89 
Less Depreciation. cic <as.cssessusesnesmcenmeeee 5,959.87 
See 17,034.02 
Meters and Sundry Installations on Hire 
At Cost less Depreciation .................. 75,855.92 
Bese Depreciation acces. icc nsccesncwen anes sncens 17,366.83 
58,489.09 
Stores and Materials and Plant Spares 
Book Value at 3lst December, 1942 ... 576,442.42 
Less Depreciation Reserve ................+5 119,288.11 
———_———_- 457,154.31 
Depreciated Value of Fixed Assets ...... 1,674,545.03 
INVESTMENT:— 
The Macau Waterworks Co., Ltd—Shares at cost ... 100,000.00 
CURRENT ASSETS:— 
Sundry Debtors ..............c..00. $7,607.08 
Less Reserve for Doubtful 
Debts Tel Acct... ceematitaves. 4,686.81 
$ 2,920.27 
Debit Balances 40,407.80 
Cash at Bankers 4 210,908.23 
Aa het Haneda ccrmencacencaccensseenananccnees 1,416.85 
——_ 255,653.15 
BUILDING-BOILERS AND TURBO-GENERATORS:— 
As per last Balance Sheet 31/12/42 .........ccccceeeeeeeeee 365,194.48 
PROFIT AND LOSS SUSPENSE ACCOUNT:— 
As per last Balancé Sheet 31/12/42 .............:eseseeeees 110,398.51 


$2,505,791.17 
——== 


Assets and Liabilities in currencies other than Hong Kong 
Dollars have been converted at rates of exchange current at the 
date of the above Statement: Sterling exchange has been taken at 
1s. 3d. 


The Reserve for Outstanding Claims under Life Assurance 
policies is an estimated figure only. It includes all claims notified 
to fhe Company to this date and an estimate of claims not yet 
notified. 


The Estimated Loans on security of the Company's policies 
includes an estimate of the Non Forfeiture Loans advanced 
automatically to pay overdue premiums and interest to maintain 
policies in force during the years 1942 to 1945. Such interest 
and premiums are not included in the items Outstanding Premiums 
and Outstanding Interest. 


Stock Exchange Investments have been included at cost or 
under, and are below the aggregate market value (less accrued 
interest and dividends) at 3lst December, 1945. 


No account -has been taken of claims for War Damage to 
Furniture, Fixtures, &c. and a small number of calls on shares in 
1941 not yet identified. 


A part of the Assets has been deposited with various Govern- 
ments to comply with local laws. 


No account is taken in the Statement of the actuarial liability 
under Life Assurance policies. 


Remuneration to Directors (other than the Managing Director) 
for the period amounted to $6,383,40. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


STATISTICAL SECTION 


HONGKONG STOCKS 


Public Utilities 


Chinese Government Bonds 


H.K. Tramways .... $18 $294 $293 Unofficial Shanghai selling prices in CN$ 
& SHARES Peak Trams (Old) 6% 7 9 Oct. 22 
bees ee (New) 3} _— —_ ct. 
ar PErNes iiss sx 55 63 — A 
Quotations: Yaumati Ferries ... 23} 26 26 Consolidated A 
: fe ae (Old) 6.90 14 134 ”» B 
ina Lights (New) 3.60 — 9 
1946 1946 = =H.K. Electrics (Old) 224 354 354 es ee 
Dec.6, Oct. Oct. H.K. Electrics (New) 22 — -- » D.. 
1941 19 26 Macao Electrics .... 184 21 20 i Ae 
HK Govt. 4% Loan $1044 $105 $105 Ek a ae + 12.60 7 = 
-K. ovt 33% : < elephones 
Loan (1934) .... 100 100 (COD WEE 253 35 37 
K Gout 34° H. K. Telephones Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Loan (1940) .... = os (New) eevee 94 193 20 Selling Rates for HK$ 
Banks d Industries October 26 
Hong Kong Banks . $1,445 $1,390 $1,350 Ce ease aes MMU] selon don staat asenoeetate 1/2.27/32 
ee hoe ‘<i £16} La 4 HK. Ropes 123 ars » Shanghai nominal 
Hong Kong Banks ex Singapore 
(H.K. Reg.) ...... £83 — = Stores, etc. i ADGA os. 
ory & £94 Fm nae Dairy Farms’ ....0.. $35 $35 ” Canada 
“pe £281/8  — ba Watsons ......... és 26 234 » Australia 
Mer. Bank “C” ... £12.5/8 its ei Lane, Crawfords ... 22 224 » New York .. 
Bank of East Asia $77 $114 $114 Wine Os HE a) Te =a ” rpaaag etcwels na area Sew ana enh psacole 
JA OE ee ” angko. 
Tveraacse Wm. Powells ......... 3 3 ‘ France 
comiee tngurarice « $250 $390 $390 Miscellaneous » Switzerland 
nion Insurance ... 450 640 630 ; ‘ot 
China Underwriters _50 cts. bo 1 Le Entertain- $305 ga7 $28 U.S. cross rate on London 
H.LK. Fire Insurance $200 $290 $290 Hong Kong Con- — 4.023 4.034 
i structions (Old) 1.80 5 5 e 
Shipping Hong ce ed 
structions (New 50icts;  — > Hongkong Exchange Shops 
ae or ee — | $200: ‘Vibro, Piling: |..2.-.. $7.20 — _ ir ania 
RN 7 eri tI wee 12 Marsman Inv. Lon- Selling Rates in HK$ 
Inde-Chinas (Pref) 100 = — — atemen ta Hk 1d ogi = Gold per 
Indo-Chinas (Defd.) 110 _— _ ata 
Shells (Bearer) .... 63/144 — — Shanghai Securities Exchange, Ltd. October CN$ tael He) US$ 
Union Waterboats . $6.55 14 15 
Chinese Shares in CN$ . sr aps rem 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns Selling price Oct. 22 23 905 296 15.40 4.40 
HA &.. Mewloon Sos See ae a ON A ine SERS AOS GOMER OSE: F eo 24 885 288 15.20 4.40 
HK. & Whampoa . Standard Shirts. "265 25 885 286 8615.40 4.70 
Wocksy veccstascs 19.40 — 183 Ching Fook Knit. 360 26 900 282 «15.50 4.55 
China Providents .. 7.80 14 13} Chin Hsing Knit. . 175 
China Match ....... 1,350 
Mining ji “oe apaaaae mi Shanghai Exchange Shops 
Kailan Mining Adm. 13/6d — — China ABC ........ ay 7165 : i 
Raubs ie ween $6.90 — Sey Wine lOnkCo ween one 252 Belhay, Rates ia (CNS 
Land i Shanghai Unofficial Share Trading Gold per 
ae a s <abe Rac British Shares, in CNS October ounce HK$ US$ £ 
“Hotels ...... ae $163 $164 Metal Industries .........0...ccccccccecceees 2,450 21 221,800 890 = 4,500 15,000 
see ene pends 38.15 90 88 Ewo Cotton . 8,650 22 222,000 900 4,150 14,600 
ong ong Lands Ewo Brewery 2,150 23 224,000 900 4,200 14,800 
Fincphieys GIG uk 40g) G1) Paper tecusiche 1550 24 «224,500 900 4,200 14,800 
H.K. Realties ........ 4.30 16 164 Wheelock _........ .. 19,500 25 225,000 906 4,200 14,800 
Chinese Estates .... 102 140 140 SHanehar Lian) oyac ecsep bee warns snseoos 3,600 26 228,000 900 4,200 14,600 


CHINA 


STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS 


AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945: 


Mortgages 


UNDERWRITERS, LTD. 


ASSETS 
$ 573,538.45 


Estimated Loans on Company’s policies within their 


LIABILI 
CAPITAL:— ere SUFFENAET VALUES 0.0.1.2: ceceeeecensrenseeasereesenrerseeers 1,050,000.00 
Authorised:— INVESTMENTS:— 
500,000 Ordinary shares of $10 British Government Securities ............ 471,393.46 
15 Pees Gee aan $5,000,000 Indian and Colonial Government Securities 545,829.22 
GAC eee Te en eet 15,000 Colonial Municipal Securities .........:.:csscccseeeeeee eens 83,467.40 
SS Foreign Government Securities ..........:.ccceeeeeene renee es 164,685.99 
Braerts $5,015,000 Foreign Municipal Securities .... 22,899.91 
256,000 Ordinary shares of $10 each, $7 per Debentures ...eeecccerrees 19,632.53 
Share* ‘called Upi tii we canseseu<o oti dese sees $1,792,000 Ordinary Stocks .. 563,861.50 
ess .cais: in arrear) 2-csn-eeeeo erp sansa cae eee 69,475 (NGOWT ST Hala COS a urate peat sdsicter tr teseeeente cant oven mage sees me 8,460.00 
1,722,525 Outstanding Premiums .........6. ccc cecsnesceereenaepenewanetene 37,865.96 
15 Founders’ shares of $1,000 each, fully Outstanding Interest and Dividends (less Tax) ...... 205,135.39 
ROAIGL. wie ine stasisiiaists mosihiaein Megs ucalen Matin starr 15,000 pee 
SS 8 1,7317,595.00 Interest and Dividends accrued but not payable (less 
Life, Fire, Accident and Marine Insurance Funds DOR)) oracdeerss cae cara rcei cas ten srvocetagerennenans tenet ents 8,693.41 
Gimallocated)! |). nercsmcunsnenne sevens eanausan caer coac sede 714,630.58 CASH: 
General Reserve Fund .. 100,000.00 > 
Investment and Exchange Reserve Fund . 71,798,58 On “denositan seit ccoag sone saat ea ee $113,600.00 
Bese son estbecio’. Outstanding-Claims: $1,600,000 On current account and in hand ............ 557,794.74 ace 
Fire and Marine Insurance ................6060 100,000 5 Ne 
————— _§ 1,700,000.00 Balances due by other Insurance Companies ......... 42,749.62 
Balances due to other Insurance Companies ....,....... 37,538.20 Deb 14,748.11 
Premiums, etc. paid in advance (less commission) ... 1,154.33 Sundry eblors 
Reserve for sundry liabilities, including outstanding Office Furniture 8,059.56 
expenses and COMMISSIONS .............ccceereseers erences 129,768.56 


$4,492,415.25 


$4,492,415.25 
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